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PUBLISHED BY LUTHER TucKER & Son, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 
Associate Ep., J. J. THOMAS, Union Sprines, N. Y. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Tuer CoLtivaTor has been published twenty-four years. 
A New SEriEs was commenced in 1853, and the five vo- 
lumes for 1853, 4, 5, 6, 7, can be furnished, bound and post- 
paid, at $1.00 each. 

The same publishers issue “Tae Country GENTLEMAN,” 
a weekly Agricultural Journal of 16 quarto pages, making 
two vols. yearly of 416 pages, at $2.00 a year. They also 
publish 

Tue ILLustRaTED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RurAt AFFAIRS 
—144 pp. 12 mo. — price 25 cents — $2.00 per dozen. This 
work was commenced in 1855, and the nos, for 1855, ’56 
and ’57, have been issued in a beautiful volume, under the 
title of ‘‘ Rurat AFFairs,’—containing 440 engravings of 
Houses, Barns, Out-Houses, Animals, Implements, Fruits, 
&c.—price $1.00—sent by mail post-paid. 











The Twenty-fifth Volume. 


The present number of Tae Cuttivaror will reach 
many who have not been familiar with it in the past, 
and a few words of introduction are therefore proper. 
Over half-a-million of the yearly volumes of this jour- 
nal have been subscribed for and issued to the farmers 
of the country since its establishment in 1833,—not a 
few of which are still preserved for consultation and 
reference. Enjoying thus a Popularity and Permanence 
unequalled in the annals of similar publications, it can 
also boast an unparalleled number of Correspondents, 
including in their range every section of the Union, 
and the British Provinces; and, as a consequence, it 
will be found to contain more of the real PRACTICE of 
Agriculture—more information of an available kind, 
than many periodicals of twice or four times its sub- 
scription price. The editors and publishers have pe- 
culiar facilities for placing it above competition—its 
connection with a Weekly Journal enabling them to 
expend a far greater outlay upon its contents, than its 
own large circulation alone would warrant. The vol- 
ume for 1857 is referred to as an example of the va- 
riety and value of its pages from month to month, 
while we hope the future will be an improvement even 
upon the past. Fifty Cents a year. 

For the character and scope of the ReGisTER oF 
Rurav AFrarrs, reference is made to the advertise- 
ment of that work on page 40. It has been uniform- 
ly pronounced an indispensable manual for every cul- 
tivator of the soil, and as no part of its contents is 
identical with those of the CuLtivaror, it forms a 
beautiful present to the subscribers of the latter work 
—compressing a vast amount into small compass, and 
illustrated most profusely andelegantly. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. 

















THIRD C1 Supenue the Sail nut the Piind. SERTES 
Vou. VI. ALBANY, JANUARY, 1858. No. I. 


Ciuss oF SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE CULTIVATOR are 
supplied gratis with the ReGister, as follows: 


Price of 10 copies of BOTH WoORKS,......-.- $5.00 
Postage on the Register, (2 cts. a copy;).... .20 
$5.20 


Canada subscribers we are obliged also to charge with 
American postage on the CuLtivator at the rate of 6 
cts. a copy, (60 cts. on a club of ten.) 

PREMIUMS To AGENTS. 

In order to remunerato our friends in some measure 
for the assistance we receive from them—and as the 
prices of all our works are placed so low as to render 
any further reduction in the shape of commissions, 2b- 
solutely impossible, we have for some years past offer- 
ed a number of prizes for competition to those engaged 
during the winter months in extending the circulation 
of our works. We have offered this year a list of pre- 
miums to be decided January first, but the awards of 
which this number goes to press too early for us to pub- 
lish. We now present another list to be decided April 
10, and open to the same competitors and subscriptions 
among which the January premiums have already been 
awarded. 

1. For the largest amount of cash subscriptions to dur 
Journals, at the lowest Club Rates, received at this 
office Apa, TENTH, or oreviously, we will pay 

TWENTY —iVE DOLLARS. 

2. For the TWO next largest amounts, each 

TWENTY DOLLARS. 
3. For the THREE next largest amounts, each, 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 

4. For the FOUR next largest amounts, each, 

TEN DOLLARS. 

5. For the FIVE next largest amounts, each, 

FIVE DOLLARS. 

fe And that those who did not begin canvassing 

early enough for the January prizes, or who took one 
of the two lowest offered, (eiher $10 or $5) may have 
some inducement to compete more vigorously for the 
April list—should the first of the above premiums be 
taken by any one who in January received neither a 
first, second or third prize, we will make it THirTy-FIVE 
instead of Twenty oy Dollars ; and should either sec- 
ond or third prize be taken under similar cireumstan- 
ces, we will increase them each $5, (making them res- 
pectively $25 and $20.) 

§-@ Twenty Copies Cultivator AND ReoisteR 
sent by one individual, entitles him to a free copy of 
both. 

SHow-BILLs AND Prospectuses. —We shall be glad 
to supply these for general dissemination. Agents or 
others who have failed to receive them up to this time, 
or who wish further supplies, will please “‘ make a note 
of this.” 

Post-OrricEs.—These and the State should always 
he specified with great care, and it is an additional pre- 
caution against mistakes ty add the County. Clubs of 
subscribers may be sent to as many different offices as 
may be desired. 
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Management of Manure. 





Messrs. Eprtors—The letter of the farmer’s friend 
and ours, Joun JounsTon, published on page 362 of 
the current volume of the Co. Gent., (we name the page 
so that subscribers can readily find the article, and 
those who have not can read it, and those who have 
read may read again,) will be worth a life subscription 
to that paper to every farmer who will practice on the 
recommendations there given. In allusion to this mat- 
ter, ‘we speak that we do know and testify that we 
have seen,” so far as rotting and saving manures are 
concerned. We have seen, and can see at any time, 
piles of manure drawn into the field for next year’s 
planting, and covered over so much surface that every 
drenching will penetrate them to the earth on which 
they rest. We have seen, the year after, where such 
heaps have been laid, the effects of the winter wash 
from them for several rods from the outline of the 
heaps. This wash did not hurt the land, of a certainty, 
over which it passed. A luxuriant vegetation told too 
plainly the reverse of this. But it did injure the corn 
crop the next year, for it took away much of the very 
aliment which had been taken to the field to effect its 
growth. 

What would be thought of a farmer who stacked his 
hay by drawing it to a convenient place, and tipping 
it from his cart in as compact a manner as tipping out 
would admit, yet necessarily covering a great surface ? 
The natural inference would be that the man was crazy, 
—that his hay would soak through never to dry again, 
—go into a rapid fermentation—mould and rot. Rea- 
son teaches every farmer that this would be so, and they 
accordingly stack their hay in the manner best calcu- 
lated to resist storms. Often after the stack is com- 
menced, if the weather is fine, it is allowed to stand 
and settle before it is finished, to give it a more storm- 
resisting compactness and form. Thus we often see that 
well cured and well stacked hay comes out in winter 
(except the outside, exposed to storms,) as bright as 
barn-cured hay. 

The same practice recommends itself in forming 
manure heaps; the less surface they present to atmos- 
phere and storms, the less loss—the more conical their 
form the better they will turn off heavy rains to which 
they are exposed at all seasons, and the less the rains 
penetrate them, the more they will retain their ferti- 
lizing qualities for future use. 

We are aware that it requires more labor and care 
to form a manure heap in a way to have it rain resiat- 
ing, than it does to drop the loads pell-mell over three 
or four times the surface they ought tooccupy. Butit 
is the labor in which there is profit, and profit is the 
stimulant of all labor. 

We have learned to prevent our manure from fire- 
fanging long ago. It is done by simply mixing the 
manure from the horse stable with that from the cattle 
stalls. If this is not sufficient, add an occasional coat- 
ing of gypsum, muck, or turf from the roadside. The 
two latter we know are not readily obtained in our fro- 
zen winters, but plaster can be applied at any time. 
Thus manure is not only saved, but its quality impro- 
ved beyond what it would otherwise be. Where muck 
is added, additional points are obtained. A substance 
which in its natural state is charging the air with ma- 
laria, sickness and death, is converted into a healthy 
and powerful fertilizer, producing bread to the sower 
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and the consumer; and as to the beauty of the thing, 
we suppose any one would prefer seeing a cavity in the 
swamp filled with clean water, with green fields around 
it, to looking upon an unsightly morass, to catch the 
straggling seed of every weed, and grow up to all man- 
ner of bushes and weeds w. B. 
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Parsnips and Other Roots. 








One of our subscribers in Michigan gives us the fol- 
lowing items of his experience in the cultivation and 
use of parsnips and other roots for stock, with the hope 
that what he has learned this year may benefit others 
in succeeding years: 

‘“‘For a few years after commencing to read “Tae 
Cuxtivator,” I noticed occasionally articles recom- 
mending the cultivation of roots; but as none of my 
neighbors were in the habit of raising any crops of this 
kind, save potatoes and a few turnips or ruta bagas, I 
had not the courage, being about the youngest farmer 
in my school district, to venture upon any innovation 
upon time-honored customs. At length, however, I 
become persuaded by the statements I found in your 
columns to venture upon a trial, though only upon a 
small scale, so as to have enough for medicine at least, 
as I felt sure that an occasional change of feed would 
be as agreeable and as beneficial to digestive powers 
of domestic animals, as I have experienced a similar 
variety to be in my own “internal machinery.” Ac- 
cordingly I have for three years raised small patches 
of mangold wurtzels, sugar beets, and carrots, and am 
so well satisfied with them as being more economical, 
more relishing, and more nourishing than hay and dry 
food constantly, that I intend to enlarge my root cul- 
ture considerably next year. Last year I was induced 
by an article on parsnips in Tue CuLtiIvator, Jan., 
1856, to add this to the list of my “root medicines,” 
as Icallthem. Finding the few I raised last year ap- 
parently as highly relished by my stock as they were 
on the family table, 1 have raised a larger patch this 
last season. From what I had heard and read, I an- 
ticipated that there would be more difficulty in getting 
them started from the seed, and in the first weeding, 
than even with carrots. Mr. Watson, in his Prize 
Essay on Practical Husbandry, says that the early 
stages of parsnip culture are more difficult than in the 
case of the carrot;—that the vitality of the seed is 
quite uncertain ;—and that they germinate so slowly 
that weeds will generally get the ascendancy, and oc- 
easion great labor and difficulty at the first weeding. 
Now I wish to say to those who may be deterred by 
such representations, that I have not found it any more 
difficult to get parsnips either started or weeded than 
carrots. On the contrary, I think there is less difficul- 
ty in weeding them the first time, as they come up with 
a broader leaf, and are more easily distinguished from 
the surrounding weeds. 


‘‘T have been induced to make this statement by the 
desire of making my little experience in root culture of 
some use to others, and of thus paying a debt I owe to 
you and others in the way which Franklin has recom- 
mended. I feel under obligation, certainly, to those 
whose statements have persdaded me to commence the 
cultivation and use of roots, and I know of no better 
way to discharge this obligation than by trying to per- 
saade others. With a rich and mellow soil, pretty free 
from weeds, crops of beets, carrots, parsnips, &c., can 
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be raised, which will go farther and do more good than 
all the hay usually got from five times the same area.” 
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Draining of Land :—What Hinders more Frequent 
Trials of it? 


There are two facts in regard to drainage which 
seem deserving of some consideration, as a proper un- 
derstanding of their causes and significance may sug- 
gest or indicate methods of extending more widely the 
benefits resulting from a judicious employment of this 
very certain agent in increasing the fertility and pro- 
ductiveness of three-fourths of our lands. The facts 
to which we refer are these :—Firstly, those who have 
made trials of draining their land, are generally, so 
far as we are informed, well satisfied with the results, 
so much so, indeed, that many of them have continued 
their operations as fast as capital and labor could be 
commanded for the purpose. Secondly, few compara- 
tively have made any trial of this great improvement 
in agriculture, notwithstanding the oft-repeated and 
convincing demonstrations that it is a paying and most 
beneficial operation. Between these two facts there is 
a seeming incongruity. On the one hand we see or 
hear of farmers who eagerly avail themselves of every 
opportunity of extending the drainage of their farms, 
until every acre of land suitable for such kind of 
amendment has been very thoroughly underdrained. 
On the other hand, we behold the spectacle of hun- 
dreds and thousands—the great majority, indeed— 
shaking their heads and turning away, seemingly un- 
convinced or determined not even to try, when the 
most setisfactory and irrefutable proofs and demon- 
strations are placed before them, now and again, that 
draining is always a paying and highly advantageous 
operation. The former act as if they knew, as they 
certainly do, that the draining of land is a great im- 
provement; and the latter act as if they also knew, 
which they do not, that all which has been said and 
written of its beneficial results were untrue, unreliable, 
or of no pecuniary or other importance, at least to 
them. 

But this slowness to be convined, or to act in accord- 
ance with convictions, may proceed from yet another 
cause, which we presume is the real one in a large pro- 
portion of the cases under consideration. This cause 
consists in a supposition that the process of draining 
land is one which requires some considerable skill, labor 
and capital, or that there are many things to render it 
very diffieulé and nearly impracticable. There are 
some, doubtless, who have heard, seen, or read enough 
to convince them of the advantages of draining this or 
that field of heavy clay or wet land, but are hindered 
by the supposition that they cannot secure the labor or 
capital required, and, even if these were to be had, 
that they have not sufficient skill to superintend and 
direct the several operations. There are difficulties and 
hindrances of the kind just named, we are fully aware 
and ready to admit, but they are greatly exaggerated 
by the timid and unwilling. The cost, for example, of 
a thorough drainage does not usually exceed $25 per 
acre; andthe crops are usually so much increased that 
even this outlay is sometimes returned, both principal 
and interest, in two or three years; while scarcely ever 
does a prudent manager fail to obtain from the extra 
crops produced by draining, a full return for all ex- 
penditures within five years. There can hardly be 














found, therefore, a better, safer, or more remunerative 
investment for capital. 

Then, again, as to skill or ability to direct operations, 
there are books and agricultural periodicals which fur- 
nish information sufficient to enable any one of reso- 
lute mind to understand and direct as to every thing 
requisite to success. 

But from questions put by some readers of our 
monthly, we incline to the opinion that the greatest 


' hindrance of all in making trials of draining, is the 


want of a thorough and undoubting conviction of its 
advantages. When one gets at the real thought of 
some, we find that though not disposed openly and di- 
rectly to question or doubt such statements of its ad- 
vantages as have frequently been made, yet they 
secretly apd in their heart have some doubt. They 
are not now fully convinced. Now the best way to remove 
this hindrance, is to have some proofs submitted to their 
senses. Then they would have to yield an undoubting 
belief. For this purpose a visit to a drained farm, or 
making a trial on a small scale for oneself, might suf- 
fice. Where neither of these can conveniently be done, 
we would recommend as likely to give some small proof 
of the good of draining, that a part of some hard clay 
or wet land should be ridged up in lands of one rod in 
width, with a deep dead furrow. The centre strip of 
each land will show some of the benefits of draining 
in a slight degree. 


Fruits for 
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e South. 





As I am planting an orchard for the production of 
the different fruits, please give your views in the Cul- 
tivator, on the success of fruits raised north and south. 
I have purchased trees of different kinds from the 
northern nurseries, and have found them to fail here 
in this latitude, although soil and attention was the 
same, as they (the trees) received at their northern 
home. G.W.E. Macon, Miss. 

A part of the northern fruits do well at the South, 
and others fail. Peaches generally succeed there in 
favorable localities, and early apples; our northern 
winter apples are mostly a failure. The Duke and 
Morello cherries succeed best, more particularly the 
Early Richmond and Mayduke—the Hearts are often 
successful, but more uncertain. Some pears succeed 
finely, but more experience is needed with the different 
varieties. 
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Canker Sore Mouth. 

Messrs. Epirors—I herewith send you a receipt for 
that distressing or hateful disease, canker sore or baby 
sore mouth. I never knew it to fail if made right. 

Take the bark off of the root of black Haw, leaves 
and stems of Privet, and leaves and blossoms of 
Thoroughwort, (Boneset,)—make a tea of each sepa- 
rately, and take of each as follows :—One cupfull of 
black Haw, the same of Privet, and one-third of a cup- 
full of Thoroughwort, and one-third of a cupfull of 
honey—shake well, and it ie ready for use. Alum, the 
size of a pea, pulverized, is considered a help. Wash 
the mouth from six to twelve times a day, and swallow 
a little each time. Babies’ mouths can be swabbed with 
a soft linen swab, or put half or one tea-spoonful into 
its mouth, and turn its head so that the wash will pass 
all through the mouth. It must be frequently used, 
and it will certainly cure. Keep in a cool place or it 
will sour. J. 
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The New Pears. 


Among the newer pears, or those which have been 
tested more particularly within a few years, there area 
few out of many hundreds which give promise of ex- 
cellence or value, and some of these have already 
proved themselves worthy of extensive cultivation. To 
point out and describe these or a portion of them, ac- 
companied with good illustrations, we have no doubt 
will be acceptable to many of our readers, and assist 
them in making selections and in adopting some of 
them in their fruit gardens. We commence this task 
in our present number, and intend to continue the de- 
scriptions. In making the drawings, we have been 
largely assisted by specimens furnished by our friends 
ELLWANGER & Barry of Rochester, selected with care 
from their vast pomological garden. 





LAURE DE GLYMES (OF BIVORT.) 

Lavre dE Grymes (of Bivort) This is a new 
European variety, which has not yet been much tested 
in this country, but so far appears to be worthy of at- 
tention. It is a good grower on quince, and produc- 
tive. It is medium in size, conical-obovate, regular, 
the whole surface nearly covered with a russet, which 
becomes a rich light orange at maturity—scarcely red- 
dened towards the sun; stem three-fourths of an inch 
in length, inserted without depression ir a fleshy base ; 
calyx moderately sunk in a smooth basin; flesh yel- 
lowish white, slightly granular, buttery, not melting, 
with a high and somewhat perfumed flavor—quality 
“very good.’ It is propable that the quality of this 
pear may vary considerably, or be found to range, un- 
der the various circumstances of cultivation, soil and 
season, from ‘‘ good’’ to “best.” It ripens about the 
middle of autumn, sometimes continuing quite late. 

Beurre Nanrtais (or Beurre de Nantes.) This pear 
promises to be of much value. The tree is an erect 
and vigorous grower, both on pear and quince, comes 
early into bearing, makes a fine pyramid, and is very 
productive. It has been cultivated many years in 
France, its place of origin, but not until recently have 
its merits become appreciated in this country. It is 








BEURRE NANTAIS. 
rather large in size, (the drawing being made from a 
quite moderate specimen, ) pyriform or pyramidal, neck 
narrow ; skin greenish-yellow, with minute dots; stem 





ZEPHIRIN GREGOIRE. 


nearly an inch long, not sunk; calyx in a moderate 
rather narrow basin ; flesh buttery and melting, with 
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a rich, agreeable, perfumed “very good” flavor. Ri- 
pens about the middle of autumn. 

Zepainin Grecorre. Inferior to the last as a fine 
grower, but exceeds it in the high excellence of its 
quality. It is very productive—the growth of the tree 
rather slender. Its lateness,—ripening through the 
latter part of autumn,— increases its value. It is me- 
dium in size, roundish-obovate, light green, reddened 
when fully exposed to the sun, stem an inch and a 
fourth long, fleshy at insertion; calyx open, in a nar- 
row basin; flesh buttery, very melting, fine grained, 
with an excellent perfumed flavor—* best.” 
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Western Apples. 








Messrs. Lurnaer TuckeR and Son—TI send you 
by express a small box of the best apples I ever tasted. 
It is distinguished for its very high aromatic flavor— 
keeps till July—scarcely one rots or decays. We have 
the fruit plenty in this vicinity, but have no name for 
it with which I am satisfied. Some call it the Cumber- 
land Spice, but it cannot be that. The tree is vigorous 
—hbears in clusters, and rather inclined to bear only 
every other year. The specimens sent are much swall- 
er than the usual size of the apple. It is hardly fit to 
eat till January and February. Uri Maniy. Mar- 
shall, Illinois. 

The specimens came in good condition and soon ma- 
tured. It is a rather large, light green, roundish- 
conical fruit, about as large or a little larger than 
Peck’s Pleasant as it usually grows here, but more co- 
nical. It has a mild, sub-acid, pleasant flavor—not 
equal to some of our best sorts, but worthy of placing 
in the scale of the American Pomological Society, as 
“good” or “very good.” We do not recognize it as 
any well known eastern sort, but western soil and cli- 
mate often exert such a change, as sometimes to ren- 
der it difficult to identify sorts. We should think from 
our correspondent’s statement, that it must be a valu- 


ble fruit for the west—it might be of no value here. 
a, i 


Measuring Corn in the Crib. 





In the Saturday Evening Post of the 2lst Nov., a 
rule is given for measuring corn in the crib. It is mul- 
tiplying the cubic contents by 44, which is to give the 
bushels by cutting off the right hand figure That 
rule is certainly not correct. 

A Winchester or U. S. bushel (2,150.42 inches,) is 
nearly a cubic foot (1,728 inches,) and a fourth, (432 
inches.) They make 2,160 inches, or 9.58 inches more 
than a bushel, making a difference of about a bushel 
in 2244 bushels, or as corn is measured, two bushels in 
the ear for one of shelled corn, one bushel of shelled 
corn for about 449 bushels, which is near enough for 
all practical purposes. Therefore, a good, simple rule 
is to divide the cubic feet contents of the crib by 5; 
deduct that fifth from the contents, and it will leave 
the number of bushels the crib contains. 

Example.—Suppose a crib 20 ft. long, 10 ft. high, 
and 8 ft. wide. 20% 10—20048=—1,600—deduct one- 
fifth (320) from 1,600, leaves 1,280 as the number of 
bushels in the crib, or 640 bushels of shelled corn; by 
cutting off the right hand figure, gives 128 as the num- 
ber of barrels. The true amount in the crib would be 
1,285.7 bushels, or 642.85 shelled corn, or 128.57 bar- 
rels, provided there are no projecting timbers inside to 
allow for; but the posts, rails and braces of the fram- 
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ing are generally inside of the lathing or weather- 
boarding. The rule above gives an allowance of a foot 
in about 2244 for timber, &c. Corn in the crib will 
pack some, but it will shatter also, which, with loss by 
rats and mice, will make up for the packing. W.C.H. 
Pomona, Md. 


Expense of Raising Corn. 


Messrs. Eps.—As farming is generally carried on 
more scientifically in the northern states than in the 
middle and southern, I shall be pleased if you will in- 
form me in Tae CuLtivaror, how many acres of the 
‘staff of life,’’ or Indian corn, are generally cultiva- 
ted to the person, by the best farmers in the former. 
S. W. Maceowan. Rutherford Co., Tenn. 

The labor of raising corn at the north by good far- 
mers, varies from 12 to 15 days peracre. The amount 
of labor depends greatly on the condition of the land 
and quantity of manure applied. If the land is 
clear of the seeds of weeds, so that no hoeing by hand 
is required, and the cultivation is wholly performed by 
a horse often repeated, the expense will be greatly les- 
sened, and the crop increased. A good coating of ma- 
nure and its application, which should always precede 
every crop intended to be a heavy and paying one, 
will cost from twelve to twenty dollars, and sometimes 
more; but this application will be of more value to 
succeeding than to the present crop, if the soil is reten- 
tive, and not gravelly and porous. 

The following may be regarded as about the average, 
for good farming :— 


Manuring 1 acre of land,. $15.00 
Harrowing the mauure be- 








4 days labor, with team 


fore plowing,--.......-.- 1.00  % do. do. 
PIG 65s ~ iciot scenic 2.00 1 do. do, 
Planting with drill,.--.--- 37 ¢ do do. 
Cultivating with horse five 

WRN sss Se SS 250 14 do. do. 
Cutting up and stooking,. 3.00 3 do 
EG RO EP 400 4 do. 





$26.87 14} days. 

If no manure is applied, the expense would be les- 
sened $15 and four days, and one day husking. Asan 
average, it would require 12 days labor to cultivate an 
acre, besides horse-work; or one hand would take 
charge of about 11 acres in the 130 working days 
(omitting rains, storms, &c.,) from the commencement 
to the close of the corn season, if he could have help 
in cutting up and busking, in exchange for labor he 
might perform in the bay and harvest field, when the 


corn needed no attention. 
0-9-9 ——____—_ 


atal Disease among Cattle. 








Messrs. Tucker & Son—We have a disease among 
our cattle, that we have never known anything about 
before. I saw one opened. The “smelt” was enlar- 
ged. I should say it was as large as twenty natural 
ones, and almost like clotted blood. Some of the small 
intestines were mortified for six or eight inches in 
length in a place I am told all are about the same. 
My nearest neighbor lost ten cattle, one year old past, 
in a week; some of them lived two and three days 
after they appeared sick; but since he has lost a pair 
of oxen; one was found dead in the morning; the other 
one came up with the cows at night well; next morn- 
ing at nine o’clock dead. Another neighbor has lost 
cows, well at one milking time and dead at the next. 
He lost an ox yesterday, that was well in the morning, 
chewing his cud, but dead before night. D. B. Ricu- 
arps. Putnam Co., N. Y., Dec. 2, 1857. 
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“The Potato Disease. 


In the Dec. No. of Tue CuLtivator. we published 
an article from J.C. CLEVELAND, on the Use of Salt 
in Potato Culture. From a reply to this article, by 
Prof. 8S. W. Jonnson of Yale Analytical Laboratory, 
published in the Country GenTLEMAN of Dec. 10, we 
make the following extract, which will be read with 
interest :— 

Without going ipto a discussion of the potato dis- 
ease, it may be stated that it has been satisfactorily 
proved that not an insect, nor a fungus, not the want of 
any fertilizer or soil-ingredient, is the cause of the rot, 
but that the weather, i. e., atmospheric changes, lie at 
the bottom of the difficulty. So much is proved, or at 
any rate, is supported by such an amount of well- 
weighed evidence, that we must accept it as proved for 
the present. 

Besides the weather as the exciting cause, it is often 
assumed that a predisposing cause exists in the plant 
itself, viz., a constitutional weakness induced by bad 
culture ; but this is still an assumption at least in the 
form in which it is almost invariably set forth. 

1. It is a fact, as far as I can learn, that there is no 
variety of potato that has been subjected to field cul- 
ture for several years, which has not been more or less 
affected by the disease, and there is no variety that has 
not been grown without being attacked by it. It is also 
a fact, 2, that the same variety is unequally affected in 
localities but a few miles distant from each other. It 
is true, 3, that in some localities and seasons early po- 
tatoes, or those early planted, are more affected than 
late ones ; and again, elsewhere or in other years the 
early potatoes escape while the late ones suffer. Gen- 
erally, as far as the facts in my knowledge warrant a 
conclu-ion, very early or very late potatoes are unaf- 
rected while those whose period of ripening falls about 
the middle of August or the first of September are 
most liable to attack. 

Now the first fact shows that there is no potato pos- 
sessed of such strength of constitution as to be able 
always to resist the disease, but that the rot falls indis- 
criminately upon all kinds, although it rarely destroys 
or affects all the tubers of any kind. 

The second fact admits of explanation if we remem- 
ber how locality affects the weather, particularly sum- 
mer weater. 

I know a region where beautiful farms lie on natu- 
ral terraces that form the great steps up the side of a 
long hill-range, at the base of which runs a wide river. 
At a certain point, the first terrace is a wide alluvial 
flat of soil, vieing with the richest western bottom-land 
in beauty and productiveness, and so nearly on a level 
with the river that it is often overflowed. Here, years 
ago, | have helped gather the superbest crops of huge 
healthy potatoes. Now they are never planted there, for 
the crop can’t be depended upon. A mile back from the 
river somes the second terrace, 30—50 feet higher. The 
soil is poorer though still good, and of the same general 
character. On this terrace last summer, the potato 
disease began ita ravages about the 20th of August, 
while two miles back on the next terrace, they were 
stili unaffected. Here the potatoes were of the same 
kinds. were planted about the same time in a soil of 
nearly uniform character. None of them had any salt, 
and yet why these differences—could the weather va- 
ry at points so near to each other? I am of opinion 
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that the whole trouble was in the weather, i. e., in the 
state of the atmosphere. The blight appears to attack 
the potato tops, when the sun rises into a clear sky and 
shines down with its fullest force upon fields covered 
with fog, or which are in an atmosphere saturated with 
moisture. Of those terraces that have been mentioned, 
the lower ones are often covered with heavy hanging 
fogs, while the higher ones are surrounded by a clear 
breezy air. In the lower terraces, the circulation of 
the juices of the plants, which depends greatly upon 
evaporation, is checked, and the juices putrify instead 
of being elaborated ; while on the hillsides the pro- 
cesses of vegetation pursue more nearly their normal 
course. 

The 3d fact would almost warrant the assumption, 
whieh is sustained by many analogies in vegetable 
physiology, that there is a period in the development 
of the potato, when more than at any other it is sub- 
ject to the blight. This period is most naturally sought 
for at the time when the plant is undergoing the most 
rapid vegetative changes, viz., at or about the time of 
flowering. 

If this be true, we can understand that those pota- 
toes, of whatever variety, which arrive at the critical 
period of growth, at such times and in such localities 
as are visited by the atmospheric conditions that have 
been mentioned, would be struck with blight, while 
other potatoes which have passed or not reached the 
critical period of growth, would escape. We can fur- 
ther understand that salt when applied in contact with 
the seed potato, may, by virtue of its hindering the 
development of the germs, have the effect to keep the 
plants backward until the bad weather has passed, and 
thus save them. It may also retard the growth of 
very early varieties, so as to bring them into unfavora- 
ble weather at the time when they «re most susceptible 
to atmospheric disturbances, and thus destroy a crop 
that otherwise would have been good. 

The fact that salt ascends from the sea in the spray, 
and is thus distributed in enormous quantities on the 
land contiguous to lee-shores, and this without at all 
hindering there the ravages of the potato disease, is a 
strong fect against Mr. C.’s conclusion, that salt will 
prevent if not-cure the disease entirely at no distant 
day. 

Mr. C. says that ‘‘from all quarters reports come to 
us, too numerous to detail, in favor of the use of salt 
this season, for growing potatoes upon a dry or sandy 
soil.” Will Mr. C. have the goodness to inform us the 
source of these reports, or where they can be found ? 
So important facts ought to be detailed until they are 
well established. 

In “axiom” 12 occurs the following sentence :— 
‘‘ Plant the genuine old-fashioned Blues from which to 
obtain balls to renew and improve the seed.’”’ In axiom 
28 it is said—* The white varieties rot the worst, be- 
cause they are the class that have been subject for the 
longest period to bad cultivation.” 

Here we have the view which seems to have origina- 
ted with PARMENTIER, who introduced the potato into 
France, and has been so loudly advocated by writers 
on this subject, viz., that the potato has deteriorated by 
long or bad cultivation, i.e., reproduction from the 
tuber, and can only be reclaimed by raising new plants 
from the seed. 

Why, let me ask, does a plant deteriorate if it be 
not raised from the seed? Is not reproduction by bud, 
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whether detached, as in the tiger lily, or contained in 
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dred. Even agaric or puff-ball, which we found named 


tubers, as in very numerous plants, just as natural and | along with the above, is not always at hand, and might 


successful a way as any other? Is there not a fault 
in the Divine plan and management of vegetation, if 
a system of reproduction is established which contains 
in itself the elements of subverting whole races of 
plants ? 

Besides, if we admit that the potato is deteriorated, 
can we hope to renew it by raising plants from the 
seed? Does like cease to produce like under these 
circumstances? Can the seeds of a potato, the con- 
stitution of which has been broken down, yield us 
healthy plants? Of course not! is the answer of com- 
mon sense, and the complete failure of all the numer- 
ous attempts that have been made, both at home and 
abroad, te regenerate the potato by seedlings, are suf- 
fictent support for this verdict. 

if the potato has degenerated by bad culture, it 
must be regenerated by good culture. But what is 
bad—what is good culture ? 

While I am unconverted by Mr. C.’s article toa be- 
lief in the supreme efficacy of salt, either as a fertili- 
zer or vitalizer, and do not recognize in the rule to 
bury strong manures below the seed, a taw of agricul- 
ture, ard find no support for the idea that seedlings are 
to regenerate the potato plant—not meeting with facts 
sufficient to prove these positions, or that cannot be oth- 
erwise explained—I agree with him most fully in ad- 
vocating the advantages of thorough-draining, and 
hope he and all practical thinking farmers will give 
freely to the public, their facts and views, their criti- 
cisms too, so that the rRuTH may be attained. Yale 
Analytical Laboratory, Nov., 1857. 

——- -—— - © @-e—-- -__ — 
How to Staunch Bleeding in Wounds, &c. 

Farmers and rural residents of all kinds would find 
it of advantage to be provided with some book con- 
taining directions as to the best modes of management 
in cases of accidents, (as wounds, poison-swallowing, 
&c.,) and other emergencies. Before medical aid could 
be procured from the distant city or village, the best 
season for remedial applications would usually have 
transpired. Losses and sufferings of various kinds 
might, in such cases, be prevented, by having at hand 
a good book of reference of the above-named descrip- 

‘tion. 

A very common defect in many of the directions 
which have been prepared for the use of persons re- 
mote from medical and surgical aid, in cases of acci- 
dents and similar emergencies, consists in prescribing 
the use of articles which are not kept in every family, 
and which are not easily obtainable. The articles to 
be used should be such as are usually to be found in 
every house, or such as may be obtained without send- 
ing to a village, or even to a neighbor who may be 
provident enough to keep a supply of materials useful 
in domestic medicine and surgery. 

As an instance illustrative and confirmatory of this 
common defect, let any one examine such directions as 
he may have access to, for the the staunching of bleed- 
ing in cuts, wounds, and other injuries. He will be 
likely to find mention made of a great many articles 
which are not to be found in one house in a hundred, 
such as blue vitriol, alum alcohol, tannin, kino, catechu, 
and tinctures and balsams of various kinds. Perhaps not 
one of these could be found short of sending to a store, 
in nine cases out of ten, or in ninety-nine out of a hun- 





be searched for in the woods quite a while without be- 
ing found. It seems surprising that any one writing 
directions for the staunching of bleeding should not 
think of the indispensableness, in most cases, of hav- 
ing the article prescribed such a one as might be found 
in almost every house. A very little knowledge of 
chemistry would suffice to have suggested to any wri- 
ter of directions on this subject, the emplcyment of 
two articles which may be found in every house, green 
tea powdered, and leather scraped or rasped. Next 
after applying a ligature or compression, where such 
means are applicable, there are few articles which 
would be more effectual than one or other of these, re- 
duced to as fine a powder as possible, and bound down 


} upon the mouths of the bleeding vessels,or applied close- 


ly in any other way. The virtue of both consists in their 
containing tannin. But their principal recommenda- 
tion is that they are always at hand, as old shoes and 
green tea may be found in every house. When leath- 
er is used, the scrapings should be from the inner sur- 
face. 
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Big Head in Horses. 





E. M. Graffin, Iowa, is informed that from his de- 
scription, his colt has undoubtedly got the Big Head, —a 
disease, I believe, peculiar to the west—caused, we all 
think, by feeding on dry hard corn, and in some cases 
over-heating in addition. It was very prevalent in this 
neighborhood some thirty years ago, and young horses 
that received extra feeding with corn, and we had then 
little else to feed with, were most subject to it. It 
consists, as Mr. G. describes, of a hard callous swelling 
on the upper and lower jaw bones outside the grinders 
—in a short time causes stiffness in the limbs, inability 
to rise without help, and, if not checked, is a/ways 
fatal. 

Some years ago I examined the jaw bones of a horse 
that had died of the disease, and found the excrescen- 
ces quite as solid and hard as the bones. Mason, in 
his excellent work, is the only writer on farriery (and 
I have consulted some half dozen,) who mentions the 
disease. The cure is arsenic, inserted in fine paper on 
the swelling. This I have seen tried; it is efficient 
and safe, but severe, and causes ugly scars. One of 
my sons has in this place a horse under treatment for 
it now—is using a decoction of roots of rattle-weed or 
carpenter's square, tound growing in old fence rows— 
one peck of the roots boiled down with three or four 
pounds of old bacon, for 8 or 10 hours, strained and 
rubbed well into the affected parts; and driven in with 
a hot iron every day fora week; then every other day 
for a fortnight, which, though troublesome, is, I be- 
lieve, an effectual cure. Some use pancturing with an 
awl in several places, and rubbing corrosive sublimate. 
It is an ugly disease, and a horse scarred with it loses 
more than half his value, and is seldom active after it. 
Sypney Spring. White Co., Jil. 

P. 8S. Severe blistering for the Big Head is no use. 
I have tried it. 
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Tue N. Y. Horticuttura, Society is down for a 
bequest of $10,000, in the willof the late Sern Gros- 


VENOR, Esq. 
Look on the bright side of everything. 












































Chester County Barn. 





Messrs. Epttors—Will you inform me through the 
Country Gentleman of the most convenient and econo- 
mical plan for building a barn, sufficient to stable forty 
cows, with manure room below and fodder above, suffi- 
cient for one winter. Would it be advisable to have 
the stable in the basement or on the floor above? 
Would a side-bill location be preferable to a level one ? 
L. 8. Fredonia, N, Y. 

The plan coming nearest to the wishes of our cor- 
respondent, that we can now furnish him, is that of the 
“Chester County Barn,” described in the Rural Reg- 
ister for 1858, and which we copy below. It contains 
the stables in the basement, which on the whole we pre- 
fer. If any of our readers have successfully practic- 
ed the mode of placing the cattle over the manure cel- 
lar, we should esteem it a favor if they would furnish 
us the details of the plan—or of any other design cal- 
culated to meet the wishes of our correspondent. 

CuesteR County Barn. 

A correspondent in Chester County, Pa., gives the 
following minute description of a large and commodious 
grain, hay, and stock barn, which combines many im- 
portant advantages : 

Such a barn will require a lo- 


cality inclining towards the south. HAY HOUSE 
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ers a granary extending through the center, 14 feet 
wide, boarded at the sides, and the hay bins each side 
of it, 20 by 60 feet. It is lighted by two windows in 
front, and has a door and window at the north end. It 
is partitioned on one side into bins for grain ; the front 
end included in the overshot will make a good work- 
shop. The third or threshing floor, eight feet higher, 
extends 14 feet in width, (same as granary, which it 
covers,) from the bridge-wall to the front of overshot, 
and is lighted by a small dormer im front of overshot— 
(this may be scaffolded over head after the side mows 
are filled for grain,) the large doors at the north end 
opening into a dormer covering the space between the 
bridge-wall and barn. Each of the main hay mows 
should have a fannel four feet square, to pass hay to 
the entries below, and each of the overshot mows one 
to the yard. Grain from the threshing floor is passed 
into bins in the granary through three-inch square 
holes, stopped with wedge-shaped plugs. 

And now, as to the advantages of this plan, which I 
believe are greater than that embraced by any other 
that has come under my observation. Roofing is one 
of the most expensive parts of building—here is the 
greatest amount of storage, stabling and other accom- 


MAIN BARN 





erly, be 60 feet long and 40 wide, 
with a lean-to overshot extending 
in front 20 feet. I estimate this 
to contain near 100 tons of hay, 
&e.; then let hay-houses extend 
20 feet in width and height, in 
the form of a letter L, from the 
west end of the barn, of such 
length as to afford the additional 
storage necessary—say forty feet 
each. 

The ground floor of the main 
barn to be divided into stabling 
is represented in Fig. 1. A, horse 
stables, 12 feet in depth, with 
mangers 2} feet wide for hay, and small troughs at the 
side of each stall for grain. B, cattle stalls, hung with 
swinging gates, opening sideways. C, the same, but 
each having a separate gate entering direct from the 
yard: E, main entry 8 feet wide, to hold feed chests, 
&c.; e, entry 5 feet wide, with steps up to door, D, at 
the north end, and having an entrance into the horse 
stables at each end, the entries to be laid with small 
stones and mortar; the remaining space under the barn 
and overshot to be open to the yard, and fur- 
nished with box cribs, so that the out-door 
stock can have their fodder placed under the 
shelter in stormy weather; in cleaning out 
stables, the manure may also be placed under 
here for protection from the weather. 

If additional stall room is desired, the 20. 
foot hay houses might be divided by a five 
foot entry on the out side, and stalls opening 
to the yard, as C; or the under story might 
be open to the yard, as additional shelter to stock and 
manure. 

Fig. 2 gives the elevation of the west end of the main 
barn, 40 feet, overshot 20—the former having in front 
the large doors, 16 feet, and bridge wall; height to 
the square 30 feet—to the second floor 8 feet ; this cov- 


Let the main barn, facing south- 
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Fig. 1—Puian oF Stasies 1n Basement. 


modation under the same surface ; the hay not descend- 
ing to the ground floor, is less liable to be affected by 
damp, and affords a much less harbor for rats and oth- 
er vermin. In the hurried season of harvest, produce 


can be disposed of in the deep bays, in one-fourth of 
the time required to pitch it upwards, and in winter 
can be dropped immediately where wanted below— 
while the stables can all be shut tight in cold weather, 
to keep them warm. The hay funnels act as ventila- 


See ee? — = —— 
MAIN BARN . OVERSHOT 


Fig. 2.—Enxp View From WEST, BEFORE Hay-BINS WERE ADDED. 


tors to carry off the impure air; grain, when threshed, 
is put away in the granary without any labor of bag- 
ging and carrying; the horse stables are entered with- 
out passing through the cattle-yard, and the cattle 
stalls are as conveniently arranged as in other plans. 
The space under the bridgeway may readily be con- 
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verted into a carriage or wagon-house; hay-houses, as 
proposed, or sheds in their place, would afford comfor- 
table protection from north and west winds. I suppose 
the main barn to be built of stone at least as high as 
the third floor, except in front; the overshot may be of 
frame, on pillars level with the granary floor, or its ends 
may be a continuation of the barn walls. The above 
general plan, varied in size and details, receives the 
general sanction of the practical farmers of Chester 
county. 
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New and Convenient Harrow. 





Epirors or Co. Gent.—Good plows are conce led to 
be indispensable in farming operations—a bad one no 
good farmer can afford to use. Next in importance to 
a good plow, in putting the soil in a fine tilth, is a good 
Harrow. We have one, in rather general use here, 
which is considered much better than the common tri- 
angular harrow, less expensive than the “ Geddes,” 
and another kind, if I rezollect right, described in some 
of the back volumes of “ ‘Tne CuLtivator,” and more- 
over allowing the use of a boc, withotft which such im- 
plements are rather awkward to walk after. I will give 
you a rough draft* and description, from which you 
can perhaps form an idea. The frame should be made 
of good white oak—3 by 3 will be heavy enough, as it 
is easy to add a little weight when the ground requires 
it. The cross piece, (a b) 3 by 14 inches, need not be 
let into the frame, but should be secured .in its place 
by four screw bolts; morticed tennons are at the points 
candd. About 24 teeth are sufficient, and the two 
upper ones, as shown in the figure, should be inserted 
low enough down to have a space of about one foot be- 
tween them, that there may be no clogging with large 
corn stubs—(you don’t have them large in the North, 
I believe.) At the point of the harrow, a strong iron 
should be well secured and curved, so as to elevate the 
point some 9 or 10 inches above, and a ring inserted. 
This will give a level draught, and will aot require the 
traces to be much-longer than for plowing. An iron 
bow is preferred by some as more durable. Wood is 
preferable on some accounts, and if used, sockets should 
be inserted a few inches from the ends of the harrow, 
and secured there with small bolts, allowing them a 
little play. There should also be holes drilled through 
the upper end of the sockets, so as to admit of small 
rivets to pass through them and the ends of the bow, 
which will hold it firmly to its place. As there are no 
teeth inserted in the cross-piece, this harrow is not lia- 
ble to clog, and the teeth can be so arranged that they 
will not run after each other. 

There are many farmers who use this kind of har- 
row, and no other, for harrowing corn, and where the 
rows are wide enough to admit it, no better need be 
used. In that case, a few of the central teeth are 
drawn, and the horses walk astride of the row. Length 
of harrow, 8 feet; width, 6 feet. C. Salem Co., N. J 


* We have made the annexed drawing from this rough 
#ketch, as nearly as we could understand it. Eps. 














Draining by a Practical Man. 


Messrs. Eptrors—Let me give you my method of 
draining for the last three years, and in that time I 
have laid, and caused to be laid, 12,000 rods of drain, 
at a cost from 18] to 50 cents per rod, and tomy know- 
ledge never had a failure. It costs a little more to dig 
a drain on my plan than with the aid of a ditch-digger 
or plow, but when it is done it is well done. Deny it 
who can? It is a drain, and will remain a drain as 
long as its outlet is kept open. 

I commence in this way: If I have a large job, and 
have to have it done by a certain time, I employ men 
enough men enough to do it. I furnish each man with 
two epades, one shovel, a crumber, (which is a peculiar 
shaped hoe about one foot long, two and a half inches 
wide, and turned up an inch on each side,) and adrag, 
(which is simply a strong potato grub,) to fill in the 
drain with. I lay out each man a certain lot of drains 
to dig, with directions not to lay the tile in until I see 
it, if there is not much descent. Then each man com- 
mences on his own train, with a spade about six inches 
wide and fourteen inches long, taking out a spit ten 
or eleven inches wide and fourteen inches deep, or ac- 
cording to the evenness of the surface; then with the 
shovel clean out the crumbs or loose earth; then go 

“over the same again with the same spade, about one 
foot deep and six or seven inches wide at the bottom, 
and with the same spade clean out the bottom, (or a 
garden spade is better to clean out the bottom.) Now 
I am two feet deep in the shallowest place, six or seven 
inches wide, but that is too wide to lay in the tile, es- 
pecially two-inch sole tile or even threé-inch, and not 
deep enough; but this is a short branch drain and two 
inch tile is large enough. I want them put in so that 
they cannot get misplaced in any way; and I want 
them three feet deep, too; so into the muddy, wet 
drain I go—(one or two inches of mud and water in it 
—the descent is so small and the drain so wide it will 
not clear itself)—with my curious long narrow spade, 
flat on the back and rounding on the front, with a 
step on the socket to shove it down with, twelve or 
thirteen inches long, four inches wide at the top, and 
two and a half at the bottom; with this tool I take out 
the other foot, two and a half inches wide at the bot- 
tom and as even as a plank, and with the crumber be- 
fore named, I clean out the crumbs and mud every six 
feet I dig, so that I have never to go in the bottom of 
the drain. Well, my drain is dug ten rods long, three 
feet deep in strong clay land, eleven inches wide at the 
top, two and a half at the bottom, and as straight as 
a line, and only five inches fall, quite plenty; and it 
is only four o’clock, so | aave plenty of time to finish 
it before six, and I did not commence until seven in 
the morning; then I lay my tile along the side of the 
drain, and if possible commence at the upper end; lay 
in the tile downwards, walking straight along upon 
them to get them to the bottom, as they fit so tight; 
by the time I get them all laid in, it is fifteen minutes 
to five, and it would take the reader of this article the 
next hour and a quarter to raise out every other tile, 
but I can fill the drain up with ease in that time, so I 
complete my drain in ten hours — that is a rod in an 
hour—at thirty cents per rod, $3 a day. Pretty large 
pay, but remember the broiling eun on my head, the 
mud and water in my boots and up my legs; it is 
pretty tough; but if you won’t give thirty cents per 
rod for such a piece, don’t be afraid; don’t let that 
stop you from draining; probably somebody will do it 
for less. With my seven men and myself, we can cure 
the wettest swamp out of doors, if there is a quarter 
of an inch descent to a rod and a good outlet, and we 
don’t mire nor stick fast. Gro. ALpERSoNn. Albany. 
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Moveable Board Fence. 


Within two or three years, some twenty or thirty 
patents have been granted for modifications of the 
moveable board fence, made in separate pannels and 
fastened or locked at both the ends. Being placed so 
as to form a zig-zag line like the common “worm 
fence,” their weight keeps them in their position. The 
various patents granted, are for different modes of at- 
taching or locking them together at the corners. Yet 
nearly all have one prominent defect, namely, liability 
to be overthrown by strong winds. In sheltered val- 
leys, the danger is small or nothing; but on more ex- 
posed lands, these fences are sometimes overturned 
throughout their whole length, when their zig-zag struc- 
ture, lying on their sides, makes them appear very 
much like a row of hen-coops. To prevent this disas- 
ter, stakes are sometimes driven obliquely across the 
bottom board, and in a sloping direction into the 
ground, but these stakes are inconvenient and destroy 
the neat appearance of the structure. 





Fig. 1. 

The old hurdte fence was a valuable contrivance, but 
was manufactured at considerable cost, as the ends of 
each panel had to be furnished with a stout stake, 
which must be inserted into as many holes in the earth 
made with a crowbar, and the ends be bound firmly to- 
gether. The moveable fences, recently patented, rest- 
ing with their own weight by their zig-z.g position, 
obviate this labor, but are leas secure avainst wind 
and occupy a wider strip of land. 


kites a 


Fig. 2 
The writer has endeavored to combine some of the 
advantages of these two kinds of fence, so far as is 
practicable, in one made not wholly straight, but oc- 
cupying Jess hand than the others, and with a single 
short stake at each corner, locked in and held to its 
place by the mere contact of the ends. 


acannon: Kiiesec Ts 
Fig. 3. 

The above figures are a representation of this con- 
trivance—fig. 1 being a view of the whole, and fig. 2 
a plan or view from above. (The pannels are repre- 
sented shorter in the cut than they are actually made.) 
In both figures, a a is the stake driven intothe ground, 
and our readers will probably find no difficulty in under- 
standing from the figures how these stakes are held 
firmly in their place as the pannels are successively 
locked together, by means of the cross battens at the 
ends. An advantage which this fence possesses, is that 
the angles at the corners may be made more or less 
acute by altering the distance between these battens 
when the pannels are made. If for instance, it is de- 
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sired to have the fenee nearly straight, the battens are 
placed further apart; if the fence is to be more zig- 
zag,they must be nearer together. The stakes are en- 
tirely separate, and need not be more than four or five 
feet long. The depth te which ‘hey are driven into 
the ground, depends on the degree of exposure to 
winds. The holes are quickly made with a crowbar 
successively for each eorner, as the fence is put up; 
and as the stakes are separate from the rest of the 
fence, they may at any time be driven in with great 
facility by striking the top. In strong winds, the ten- 
dency is to lift the stakes out on the windward side, 
and they may work loose by the aetion of winds during 
the lapse ef years; a few minutes are however sufti- 
cient to drive them in again, even for a long line of 
fence. 

This fence (an invention of one of the editors of this 
paper,) is not patented. Where lumber is of medium 
price, it may be made for about seventy-five cents per 
rod, and its manufacture would form good winter em- 
ployment for farmers who have workships. Both the 
boards and battens may be made of inch pine or hem- 
lock fencing, and good cut-nails, well annealed by heat- 
ing to redness, will answer the purpose of clinching. In 
order to place the boards for nailing, expeditiously to- 
gether, and in exact position, a frame is made lying 
flat upon the ground, with a space cut out for the re- 
eeption of each board, a portion of which is shown in 
Fig. 3. 
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Kentucky Blue Grass. 





s£pitors Coe Gent.—In an article in the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, copied from the paper of Sanrorp Howarp, 
on Grasses and Herbage, I find, under the caption Poa 
pratensis, enumerated as one, the spear-grass, June 
grass, and Kentucky Blue-grass. This is certainly an 
error. Last winter I looked in vain in New-York and 
Michigan for the Kentucky Blue-grass; what is com- 
menly called June-grass there is very much like it. 
But the June-grass has joints in the “culm” or main 
seed-bearing straw. In the culm of the Kentucky 
blue grass there are no joints. The straw is sheathed 
in the blades or leaves, but when they are stript off no 
joints are found; the culm ascends in a single shaft 
from the crown. I sent specimens of the June-grass 
and Kentucky Blue-grass to the Ohio Farmer in a let- 
ter, for scientific analysis, but they were too much in- 
jured for use. I now enclose you a specimen of Blue- 
grass. For further particulars I refer you to an arti- 
cle of mine in the Ohio Farmer, i856. It may be that 
the northern June-grass is the ‘‘ Poa sylvestris,” or 
some near variety of the Poa pratensis. For the culm 
of the sylvestris is described as “nearly erect and 
compressed,”’ which I think is applicable to the June- 
grass. The straw of the Blue-grass is “‘erect’’ and 
cylindrical. Will some of your scientific botanists 
look into it? An error here isa creat loss to the agri- 
culturist, as I regard the Kentucky Blue-grass much 
the most valuable wherever it will flourish. Cassius 
M. Cuay. Nov. 15, 1857. 

The specimens had become much crushed and broken 
by the time they had reached Union Springs; but 
enough remained to show when examined under a mi- 
croscope, along with other dried specimens, that they 
had all the specific character of the Poa pratensis. 
There were no indications of the peculiar “joint” in 
the seed-bearing straw or upper portion of the culm, 
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mentioned by our correspondent. May not the Ken- 
tucky Blue-grass be a distinct, permanent, and more 
luxuriant variety of the species known as Poa praten- 
sis—or is it the same variety only temporarily modified 
by more favorable soil and climate? If our esteemed 
correspondent will send full length specimens (from 
root upwards,) to our associate at Union Springs, it will 
enable him to look more thoroughly into the matter. 

Poa sylvestris is a variety of the Poa compressa, 
(which species is also called ‘‘ Blue-grass, at the east,) 
with a looser panicle and more erect culm, and with the 
spikelets fewer flowered, than the common Poa com- 
pressa. 
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Plants for Ornamental Hedges. 








Epitors oF Country GeENTLEMAN—Can you advise, 
through the colamns of your paper, as to the best kind 
of hedge for thie part of the country—the best man- 
ner of planting or setting—whether seeds or slips, and 
cultivating it? and an opinion as to its durability. 
Any information regarding the cultivation of hedges, 
would have a general tendency to beautify lawns and 
fields in different parts of the country, and be grate- 
fully received. J.H.C. Valley Falls, R TI. 

The best plant for hedges, on the whole, so far as 
our experience and observation extends, is the Osage 
Orange. We have no doubt it would prove sufficiently 
hardy at Valley Falls, if on a dry bottom soil. If the 
soil is not naturally quite dry, it should be placed near 
or over the line of a tile drain. This will render it 
much safer from severe cold, than if subjected to wet- 


ness. 
It is commenced by setting out one or two year old 


plants, six inches apart. [hese may be had of any 
principal nurseryman in western New-York for $4 or 
$5 per 1,000. They are always raised from seed. The 
young hedge must be well cultivated for several years, 
and cut back once or twice a year, according to the 
directions usually given for hedges, until 4 feet high. 

This cutting may be done with a stiff scythe. Not 
one Osage Orange hedge in twenty succeeds, simply 
because it is expected to take care of itself after set- 
ting out. Constant culture and cutting are as essen- 
tial as air and food to animals. 

The Buckthorn is extremely hardy, but is of slower 
growth, and rarely becomes stout enough, unless on a 
very rich soil, and with high cultivation—and it always 
fails in the shade of larger trees. It is never thorny 
—the Osage is always filled with sharp thorns. 

Evergreens make the handsomest hedges; and 
although less stout, yet by shutting out sight are usu- 
ally quite safe. The Norway fir is the fastest grower 
—the Hemlock most beautiful, and the best of any for 
the shade of trees; the growth is however rather slow. 
It shears finely, and its inferior is dense. The Norway 
fir also does well on these points. 
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CutneEsE Sucar CaneE.—I have some molasses from 
the Chinese sugar sane, which I think equal to any 
that we buy, and think so favorakly of it, that I in- 
tend to raise enough for my own supply next year. 
It is admired by all who have tasted it, and there will 
be a large quantity of it raised in this vicinity next 
year, and mills erected for its manufactory. From two 
hundred stalks, I had three quarts of thick heavy mo- 
lasses, which is not as large a yield as some of my 
neighbors had, as mine was not as ripe as it should 
have been. F. DooLittie. 
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Spider-Apple-Pie. 
“QO, they made an apple pie, 
And the crust was of rye; 
You must eat it quick, or die , 
On the barren strand” 
—Noraine to Ear. 

Pot-apple-pies, platter-apple-pies, pan-apple-pies, 
apple-puddings, apple-dumplings, and so on, are all 
very excellent dishes, when well made; but a good 
spider-apple-pie is superior to them all. A good one 
is far better than a roasted turkey, a baked goose, a 
stewed Shanghai, and a score of other dishes, which 
are called good. It is a most capital dinner for a far- 
mer. Being very hearty, a hard-working farmer will 
labor on it, with a strong hand, and a cheerful heart, 
until the next meal time, without growing faint. It is 
like the best of medicine for a morose dyspeptic; for, 
after dining on such a dish, if despondency has been 
depicted on their visage for a month, a smile may be 
seen playing on their brow. What a pertinent, and 
spicy, and instructive leader an editor will write after 
such adinner! Old bachelors, and old maids too, (no re- 
flections on their happy hours of single blessedness, ) af- 
ter breakfasting on such a dish, if they are not really a 
‘“‘ dead set,’’ will, most assuredly, forget for the time 
their thirty-five and upwards; and be heard to shout, 
with as much animation as an-old revolutioner ever 
sung Yankee Doodle, 
“There's the tinker, the tailor, the boy that follows the 


ow 
I ioull and will get married! The fit comes on me now.” 


How the children all like it; and it is infinitely more 
healthy for them, than pork and beef and such like. 
Let my wife dictate 

How to Make IT.—It may be made plain and cheap, 
or very rich and costly, and always be good, if it be 
cooked just right. 

Make a good dough of rye flour, or wheat flour, 
(Graham flour is the best,) and prepare it as for biscuit. 
Prepare the apples as for common pies, and after 
greasing the spider, place the apples in a heap in the 
spider. See that no apples touch the side of the spider. 
Roll out the crust as thick as your hand, and place it 
on the apples, pressing it down between the apples and 
the side of the spider. No under crust. Cut a hole 
in the top of the crust, and pour into the apples about 
half a tea-cupfull of water for a spider that will hold 
about three quarts, and a half tea-cup of molasses, 
and a piece of butter as large asa hen’segg. Cover 
it with a close lid, and cook with a moderate fire. 
Serve, when warm, with cream and sugar, with butter 
and sugar, with rich gravy, or with the extract of 
Sorghum, &c. And, when satisfied that 

“Tis not for man’s supremest good, 
To cram himeelf with loathsome food,” 
take one platefull less. S. Epwarps Topp. 
Ridge, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 
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Sheltering Cabbages for Winter Use. 
I would suggest a simple alteration in the plan re- 
commended of sheltering and ehading cabbage from 
freezing, for winter use. Namely, instead of making 


a flat surface with old rails or ortherwise, and covering 
with litter—make a roof shaped surface by longer 
crotches opposite the middle of each end of the bed, 
and poles to fit, the middle pole being one and a half 
to two feet higher than the side poles. Then lay on any 
kind of wood of suitable size and length, and cover 
with bean haulm, or other coarse material—then with 
hay, and rake off smooth. By this means a roof that 
will throw off water is secured and the cabbage kept 
dry, and rain which would soak through a flat covering 
and be frozen into a coating of ice on the cabbage, ef- 
fectually carried over the sides of the bed. In some 
seasons at least, this would be true. I have adopted 
this plan in sheltering our cabbage for winter use. J. w.c. 
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Plan of a Small FParm-House. 





Messrs. Eprtors —Having observed that various 
correspondents have lately furnished to the Country 
Gentleman, plans of farm-houses, many of them very 
good, but involving a greater expenditure of capital 
than some young farmers, just setting out in life, would 
like to incur, I send the following plan and drawings 
of a small and cheap tenement, designed to comprise 
most of the chief essentials required in a building of 
that class, to be built of wood, and to cost a sum less 
than one thousand dollars. 

The plan and drawings are made by a scale of 12 
parts in an inch,* and have been copied by your cor- 
respondent, on this reduced scale, from the drawings 
made and furnished by him for a house now under con- 
tract, to be built on a farm of three hundred acres, 
near the town of Easton, in Talbot Co, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland. The farm referred to has no dwell- 
ing upon it suitable for a comfortable residence, and 
the want of such a structure has always, hitherto, pre- 
vented the owner from securing a good and permanent 
tenant. As a friend and frequent visitor at the home- 
farm of the owner, your correspondent was requested 
to select a site, prepare plans and specifications, con- 
tract for building, and purchase materials for the house, 
the plan of which is herewith sent. All this has been 
done ; and, hence, sufficient assurance may be received 
that this is not a mere fancy sketch, but the plan of a 
building now in process of construction. 

The site for the house has been chosen with due re- 
gard to accessibility from the public road—to the cen- 
tral point of the estate—to the drainage—to the main 
farm rosd—to the barn—to water for family use—to the 
points of the compass and the prevailing winds—to the 
proper relative position of the necessary out-buildings 
and the g.rden, and lastly, though of comparatively 
minor importance, to secure a cheerful prospect from 
the windows of the Living Room. 
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36 Fe. 
Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1 represents the first floor. 

The living room and the chamber upon this floor are 
accessible from the front and rear of the dwelling ; 
and each room in the house can be used separately and 
independently, without the necessity of passing through 





*The engravings are reduced about one-third from the 
drawings of our correspondent. 
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any other. The living room is furnished with windows 
on three sides, and on the fourth is a very useful con- 
venience, the china closet, which, as this is the dining 
and sitting room of the family, is almost indispensable. 
The store room adjoins the kitchen, and in the passage, 
whence the stairs give access to the second floor, is a 
window for Jight and for ventilation. The window, as 
well as the outer door near it, will be of great advan- 
tage when opened in summer, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a cool draught through the kitchen. The little 
porch at the rear is so arranged as to agt as a shield to 
the door at the end of the house, and prevent the rain 
from driving in, and to afford a shelter for various par- 
poses. The porch at the front of the house is provided 
with a bench on each side, and the comfort of such an 
addition to every house in the country is too well known 
to need comment. 

The kitchen chimney, it will be observed, is so placed 
as not to detract in summer from the coolness of the 
main dwelling. In the part of the country where this 
house is to be built, wood is still plentiful, and the fire- 
places on the first floor have been constructed for the 
use of that fuel. The kitchen fire-place is therefore 
much larger than would be necessary if the ordinary 
cooking stove were used; in which case, a simple flue 
will be abundantly sufficient. In this house, however, 
it is left optional with the tenant in what mode he will 
consume his fuel; for those who have never used cook- 
ing stoves, are not always willing to incur the expense 
of buying one. The hearth is made large to avoid risk 
from fire. The recesses in each side of the kitchen 
chimney are to contain shelves, The store-room will 
have four rows of shelves, each shelf IS inches wide. 


The closet in the living room is also to be provided with 
shelves. 





CHAMBER 
15X15‘ 


CHAMBER 


15X16 


Fig. 2. 

Fig. No. 2, representing the second floor, hardly re- 
quires any explanation. The two ehambers on this 
floor are without fire-places, and are designed to be 
warmed by stoves, fur which purpose the requisite 
openings will be left in the flues. 

Fig. No. 3 shows a section of the whole building, 
from front to rear, including the cellar, which last it 
was at first intended, should be constructed underneath 
the living room. This intention, however, has since 
been abandoned from motives of economy, as no stone 
is to be had in that part of Maryland, and bricks are 
toe expensive. This cellar should be added wherever 
stone can be procured at any reasonable rate. An arch 
is turned over the kitchen chimney to prevent smoking. 
Access to the cellar, it should be mentioned, was to be 
had by a cellar door, opening in two folds, underneath 
the window in the rear of. the living-room. 

Fig. No. 4 represents the front elevation. The front 
door opens in two folds. This front will face the public 
road, from which the dwelling will stand at the distance 
of several hundred yards. 

The chimneys, hearths and underpinning, will be of 
brick. The exterior and interior finish will be quite 
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CELLAR FLOOR. 


Fig. 3. 
plain, and there will be no brackets. The cornices of 
the gables of the main building will be simple projec- 
tions of the roof, two feet and six inches wide, with a 
plain barge board about four inches wide. The cornice 
of the kitchen will have a projection of eighteen inches. 























Fig. 4 

All the floors of the house will be of yellow pine. It 
is unnecessary to go into further details, as the draw- 
ings themselves afford sufficient information if exa- 
mined with the scale, and the cost of work and mate- 
rials vary so much in different parts of the Union, that 
no safe guide could be found in the prices paid here. 
E.L.R. Baltimore, Md. 
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King Philip Corn. 








A good fallow crop, — to precede wheat, — has long 
been @ desideratum with farmers. To occupy the 
ground which otherwise would be a naked fallow, with 
something that will not injure the succeeding growth 
of wheat, and at the same time yield a valuable pro- 
duct, would be a positive profit. Hoed or cultivated 
crops, by destroying weeds and mellowing the surface, 
are better for this purpose than such as are sown broad- 
cast; and henee, if other things are equal, corn and 
beans are better than oats, peas, and barley. A serious 
difficulty in the way of adopting corn as a fallow crop, 
is its lateness, preventing the early sowing of the wheat, 
while the weight of the stalks renders the task of clear- 
ing the land of them, one of no small magnitude. 

There is one variety of corn, however, — the King 
Philip,—which to a considerable extent, obviates these 
objections. The past late spring, and subsequent short 





summer, has enabled us to give this variety a severe 
test for this purpose. Several acres were planted on | 


heavy inverted sod, without any manure, with Billing s 
planter, in rows about three and a half feet apart, and 
in “‘ hills” twenty-two inches in the row. The soil be- 
ing quite wet when plowed, a part became baked and 
hardened; but Billings’ planter is an efficient one for 
pulverizing hard earth, and the whole field came up 
with scarcely the failure of a hill. We think this suc- 
cessful result was in part owing to the variety of corn 
planted,—which ripening so early, scarcely ever fur- 
nishes a poor or immature seed. The field was not 
hoed, but the stalks were mostly thinned to three in the 
hill, It was cultivated three times with a horse; but 
six times would have been much better. 

In one hundred days, most of the ears were har- 
dened, notwithstanding the extremely unfavorable sea- 
son, and before the middle of 9 mo. (Sept.) the ripened 
ears projected from the dry and open husks. The crop 
from a portion of the field was cut up and drawn off, 
admitting the early sowing of wheat, the crop of which 
is now as green and promising as any from fallowed 
land. In favorable seasons, wheat might be sown af- 
ter this corn by the first of autumn. 

A portion of the field was measured, neither the 
heaviest nor the lightest part, but a fair medium, and 
the product was found to exceed sixty bushels per acre 
—which is well for an entirely unmanured field, with 
only ordinary cultivation, the whole being fully ripened. 

The King Philip corn is rejected by some who have 
tried it, because they have not given it proper treat- 
ment. To obtain a full product, it requires to be planted 
much thicker than the larger varieties. It should be 
either in drills, or in close hills in one way, — not over 
two feet by three and a half. The smallness of its 
stalk admits closer planting; and this smaliness also 
gives an unfavorable opinion of the real amount of the 
crop to those who have never measured the product. 
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Preparing Grounds for Orchards. 





Messrs. Eprrors—Which is the best time to set out 
an apple orchard of young trees — spring or fall? If 
in the spring, would it not be advisable to prepare the 
ground by plowing and harrowing, and to dig the holes 
before winter, in order that the frost might pulverize 
the ground? For grapevines, bones and oyster shells 
thrown about the roots are thought to be good — how 
would they answer for fruit trees? C. Salem Oo., N. J. 


For apple trees, it is a matter of little importance 
whether transplanting be done in autumn or early 
spring, provided the work is well done. Good after 
culture is far more essential. Autumn is much the 


’ best time to prepare the ground for the reason assign- 


ed, with the additional one that any enricher applied 
in autumn becomes well reduced and diffused through 
the soil by the time of spring operations. 

Bones, oyster shells, and other special manures, are 
not so uniformly beneficial as yard manure, but some- 
times they succeed admirably, being just the thing 
needed under some peculiar condition of the soil. 
Where they prove decidedly beneficial to grapes, they 
would no doubt be useful to apple trees. 
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Fire IN THE Cuimney.—In cases of fire in the chim- 
ney, it is an excellent plan to put salt on the fire in 
the grate below, as it acts chemically on the flaming 
soot above. This has been found to extinguish the fire 


in a short time, and deserves to be more generally 
known. 
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The Torenia Asiatica. 
A new and rare green-house plant, the Torenia asi- 


atica, is shown in the above cut. It is a native of 
the East Indies, and needs the shade, moisture, and 
protection of a house, and will not succeed well out of 
doors. It is remarkable for the softness and richness 
of the color of its beautiful blue and purple flowers. 
A single plant, trained in a suspended pot or sieve, in 
a Camellia house belonging to J. Dundas of Philadel- 
phia, grew in one summer, with the side branches hang- 
ing down around it, so as to measure ten feet in diame- 
ter, presenting in all parts a perfect mass of flowers and 
foliage. 
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The Osier or Basket Willow. 





Tt is now six years since the attention of the public 
was directed to the culture of the Osier or Basket Wil- 
low in this country, by an article on that subject in the 
Report of the Patent Office. The communication was 
copied from Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, and repre- 
sented the cultivation of this willow as being adapted 
to the soil and climate of the United States—its man- 
agement being as easily acquired, the demand as great- 
er than the supply, and highly profitable to the culti- 
vator. Although ‘his article was notoriously incorrect, 
having exaggerated greatly the quantity imported and 
consumed in this country, nevertheless its appearance 
in a mercantile publication of respectability, and its 
endorsement by an official report of the government, 
gave toit the weight and authority that attaches to 
genuineness and reliability. To the veritable Ame- 
rican, conviction is tantamount to action, and Crocket 
like, “‘when he is sure he is right he will go ahead.” 
The only mystery in this case is the oblivious slumber 
into which the subject appears for so long a time to 
have fallen. What cause can be assigned for this pro- 
found silence, this persistent sleep? Where is the 
spirit of Yankeedom ? Certainly we are not to enter- 
tain the unnatural supposition, that a people so famous 
as ours for “‘ reckless speculation,” so celebrated for a 
mad pursuit of the ‘‘ Almighty dollar,’’ would be like- 
ly to overlook the advantages of an enterprise that af- 
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forded at the same time the treble attraction of novel- 
ty, facility and profit. In what, then, are we to seek 
a cause for this apparent indifference? Is it that the 
more recent, the more novel Dioscorea Batatas and 
Sorgho Sucre, have displaced the ‘ previous ques- 
tion.”’ It would seem that the dimensions of the Chi- 
nese Yam have been puffed up by culture or other pro- 
cess, from the questionable ‘‘ small black lumps,”’ four 
of which could be disposed of in the thimble of an old 
lady in the Helderbergs, as described we trust rather 
indignantly, by your Rensselaerville correspondent a 
year or two since, until it has now acquired the pletho- 
ric proportions of an esculent three feet in length, as 
exhibited at the New-York State Fair at Buffalo. As 
to the Chinese Sugar Cane, we have reason to know 
that its last winter’s popularity caused Uncle Sam’s 
mail bags to be distended with its seeds, and per con- 
sequence, the venders’ pockets to be equally distended 
with the proceeds. Even while we write, its saccharine 
qualities are tested by the glutinous digits of half our 
acquaintance, not to speak of its dulcet virtues, visible 
on the lips of the other half. 

Perhaps another reason for not engaging ina culture 
that requires a few years for perfect development, and 
full returns to be made, may be sought in the preva- 
lence of a spirit that can form no application of a pros- 
pective benefit—the same spirit that induces some to , 
neglect the propogation of fruit trees, and ornamental 
plantations, from the selfish apprehension that they 
may never pluck the fruit, or enjoy the shade. The 
posterity of such persons suffer a virtual] disinheritance 
from the short-sighted egotism of their parents. 

Possibly some are wishing to prevent an agita- 
tion of the subject, fearing un excitement in that direc- 
tion would operate to effect an over-production, thereby 
surcharging the market, and cause a depression in 
ruling prices. What motives soever may influence 
others in withholding their experience from the unini- 
tiated, the writer of this will detail his amateur experi- 
ments, and hopes he may be the means of calling out 
others, if there be any, to do thesame. Of the Patent 
Office Report for 1853, containing the article on willow 
alluded to, there were ordered to be’printed for distri- 
bution, by Congress, 100,000 extra copies. Supposing 
nine-tenths of these to fall into the hands of political 
partizans who had no interest in reading them, it would 
leave 10,000 copies to be read, and of the readers, per- 
haps one in every ten might conclude to try at least 
one acre, which would make one thousand acres plant- 
ed of the osier. The above is the only basis on which 
we could make an approximate estimate, however far 
from the truth it may prove. 

Early in the spring of 1854, [ addressed different 
gentlemen, strangers to me, soliciting information con- 
cerning the willow orosier. These persons politely res- 
ponded, and one of them had cuttings of the Salix 
Viminalis, which he would furnish me at $15 per 
thousand, if ordered immediately. Another statement 
represented the Salix Viminalis as nearly worthiess in 
this climate, though chiefly depended on in England 
for osiers. 

I was eventually fortunate enough to communicate 
with Dr. C. W. Grant of Newburgh, N. Y., a gentle- 
man whose courtesy and integrity I am happy on this 
oceasion to commend. From him [ learned, that after 
being disappointed in the S. Viminalis, as many 
Europeans had been before, and not willing to succumb 
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as they had to the first attempt, he had imported all , of all natural objects—a tree—its rapidity of growth, 


the species he could hear of from Europe, amounting 
to nearly a hundred kinds, and tested them, of which 
he had found the Salix purpursa, S. triandria, and 
S. Forbiana, especially adapted to the hot sun and dry 
summers of our climate, and more recently had dis- 
covered another sort that promised to excel them all in 
some respects. 

I obtainea of him cuttings of the Purpurea and 
Triandria, and of the last mentioned species, which, 
as it came to me without a name, I propose, illo vo- 
lente, to call Salix Grantiana, as Dr. Grant appears 
to have the credit of introducing it. In consequence 
of a flood, they were transferred from the express to 
the canals, and arrived the last of May, nearly four 
weeks later than was anticipated. My ground was 
upland, clayey loam, that had been cleared forty years, 
but never plowed till the year before, and now trenched 
the depth of the spade blade. The cuttings were in- 
serted in the recently trenched soil, perpendicularly, 
leaving about two inches above ground, and in conside- 
ration of the late planting, and the unprecedented 
drought that followed, I considered myself fortunate 
that one-third even, barely survived the first season. 

The next year, 1855, a frost in June froze the tops of 
the shoots, then 8 inches long, of all but the purpurea, 
proving this variety more hardy than the other two. I 
had not cut the small growth of the year previous, 
which caused a bushy and scraggy appearance to this 
year’s increase. They answered however, for sets, and 
in 1856 I extended my original plantation very con- 
siderably, and although that was another exceedingly 
dry summer, not one in a hundred of those I planted 
failed. The present year has been very propitious, and 
my ‘willow holt”? has assumed an exceedingly attrac- 
tive aspect, exhibiting a dense growth from eight to 
ten feet in height. The Purpurea makes beautiful, 
lithe, slender rods, purplish, and of nearly a uniform 
thickness their whole length; as many as forty in a 
stool, eight to ten feet in height, without a single side 
branch. For every purpose this is undoubtedly the 
most desirable variety. The main shoots of the Trian- 
dria are eight or nine feet high, and throw out many 
side branches, and taper more than the formerone. It 
has a great number of smaller shoots of great tough- 
ness. Its rods are yellow, and extremely flexible, an- 
swering well for baskets and small work. It would 
yield a large amount of Osier where the soil is suffi- 
ciently wet, as it is more thirsty for moisture than the 
other two. Its abundance of side branches seem to 
be an objection on account of peeling and splitting. 


The third variety, which I choose to designate as 
Grantiana, is different in its foliage, resembling that 
of the apple, from all the willows I have seen. This 
is unquestionably a very desirable willow. Its growth 
is extremely rapid, affording in a short time a mass 
of straight, upright, smooth, deep-green rods, from 
seven to ten feet high, so dense as to hide a grenadier, 
withdrawn but two yards within them. A field of it but 
one year and a half planted, exhibits a highly beauti- 
ful and attractive view, with its uniform and even sur- 
face, and luxurious growth. As an osier it will answer 
well for split work, and would probably yield more and 
succeed on a greater diversity of soils, than any other. 
It is being tested as a hedge plant for the prairies, and 
I doubt not may succeed. Cultivated as a tree, it is a 
great acquisition. To the lover of this most beautiful 








its upright and polished stem, its rounded and leafy 
head, its large, early and long remaining catkins, glit- 
tering in the sun in the spring, with all the colors of 
the rainbow, its erect and cleanly habit, render it an 
ornament not to be dispensed with, in group, or avenue, 
or lawn. 

From what experience I have attained, I am con- 
vinced that with either of the above sorts of willow, 
can easily be produced two tons to the acre, and there 
would no longer seem to be any excuse for importing 
this article, unless it were to enrich the importer. 

There is little extant published on the culture of the 
willow. What I have been able to find was in a print- 
ed letter of Charles Downing, Esq., a circular by Mr. 
Colby, Vt., an article by Dr. Grant in a Michigan 
periodical, and one in each the Country Gentleman and 
Horticulturist. O D.P. Zelienople, Pa. 
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Improving Leaky Cellars. 








Messrs LutHer Tucker & Son—As many persons 
have doubtless cellars into which water finds its way, 
in inconvenient quantities, frequently causing much 
damage, trouble, and loss with vegetables intended for 
family use in the spring, I will here present a plan 
which, though it will not cure entirely, will, if carried 
out, so much modify such difficulties that no further 
trouble will attend them than carrying the water out 


of the cellar as it soaks into the place prepared for it. 
I have adopted this plan in my own cellar, and the re- 
sult is a continually dry bottom therein. The plan con- 
sists of simply putting a drain around tie sides of the 
cellar, nine inches or a foot below the surface, with 
leading drains with a slight fall to some point where it 
will be most convenient to carry the water out from— 
at which latter, sink a hole the size and depth of a bar- 
rel, and stone it—or put in an old flour barrel with a 
few small holes bored in through the bottom and sides 
—but stoning is best. The drains are made by putting 
two rows of small staves, of two to four inches thick 
and wide, along the sides of each, (staves of varying 
thickness should be correspondingly let down so as to 
leave a level top to each row,) leaving a water course 
the width of your hand between the rows—and cover- 
ing with old inch or half inch boards—oak if you have 
them, about nine or ten inches wide. Then put a lit- 
tle hay slightly twisted along each side, put on the mold 
and tread, and the drain is complete. A large cellar 
may be drained in this way in half a day—and the 
water coming in, in spring, all brought into the small 
or barrel well, through the drains, and carried out as 
often as there is a pailful accumulated, thus securing 
a dry bottom all over the cellar, by preventing the 
water raising withing nine inches or a foot of the sur- 
face thereof. Four or five barrowsfull of small stone 
properly put in, will drain a large cellar cheaply and 
effectively. Woopcock CLARK. 
aay ° 27 
Remedy for Fleas. 

Messrs. Epirors—J. E. W., in your paper of 17th 
September, asks for a remedy for fleas. Nothing, I 
believe, but the Frenchman’s powder will kill them ; 
but the following will keep them from his bed: Take 
five or six pieces of camphor of the size of a walnut ; 
tie them up separately in pieces of cloth; take them 
to bed, placing them in different parts top and bottom, 
and I think he will sleep with less annoyance frem the 

sts. 

a learned the above remedy many years ago when 
in Paris, where flezs abound. A SuBscripeR. Ja- 
maica Plains, Mass. 
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Che Poultry-Yard. 


The Dominique Fowl. 

This common and well-known va- 
riety of our domestic fowl, there is 
good reason to believe, is old and 
distinct, though it is generally 
looked upon as a mere farm-yard 
fowl; that it is the accidental result 
of promiscuous crossing; but there 
are several forms among the farm 
yard fowls, so called, that are seen 
to be repeated generation after 
generation, the counterparts of 
which are to be met with, scattered ¥ 
here and there, over the whole 
country. They are a beautiful fowl, 
when well selected and carefully 
bred. They are distinguished as 
Dominique by their markings and 
their color, which is generally con- 
sidered an indication of hardihood 
and fecundity. They are by some 
called “‘ Hawk-colored fowls,”’ from 
their strong resemblance in color to 
the birds of that name. In Eng- 
land they are usually called ‘*Cue- “ 
koo fowls,” from the fancied re- 
semblance of their plumage to the 
feathers on the Cuckvo’s breast. 


We seldom see bad hens of this 
variety, and take them ‘‘all-in-all,”’ 
we do not hesitate in pronouncing 
them one of the best ani most pro- 
fitable fowls; being hardy, good layers, caretul nur- 
ses, and affording excellent eggs, and the quality of 
their flesh highly esteemed. The hens are not large, 
but plump and full breasted. The eggs average 
about two ounces each are white, and of porcelain 
whiteness. 

The prevailing and true color of the Dominique fowl 
is a lightish ground, barred crosswise, and softly shaded 
with a slaty-blue, as indicated in the portrait of the 
cock figured at the head of this article. The comb is 
variable, some being single, while others are double— 
most however are single. The iris, bright orange; 
feet, legs, and bill, bright yellow; and some light flesh- 
color. We prefer the yellow legs and bill, and con- 
sider them well worthy of promotion in the poultry- 
yard. A flock of forty or fifty of these fowls, make a 
beautiful show, either in a yard or running at large. 
In a late visit to a gentleman’s seat on Staten Island, 
we had the pleasure of seeing a yard of Dominique 
fowls, and we were delighted with their appearance, so 
healthy looking and so uniform in color and form. He 
assured us they had furnished him with abundance of 
the best of eggs during the year. C. N. Bement. 
Springside, Nev., 1857. 

EE Sen 
Profits of Butter Making. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—As your paper is open for results 
and profits, I send you the results of four cows, milked 
by me this summer. Calved from April 10th to 20th— 
were fed two quarts oat meal from first of April till 
turned out to grass, which was about the first of June. 








| 
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Their pasture through the summer was rather short— | 


were fed a few pumpkins through the fall, and stabled 


| tained in the letter with the above, for 7] 





THE DOMINIQUE FOWL. 
all stormy nights, which must be done if you want 
milk from them in the winter. 


No. 1, about one-fourth Devon, remainder native. 
No. 2, native. 
No. 3, half Durham, and half native. 








No. 4, do. do. do. do. 
Butter sod, G00 6., at TOL C., ... cc. cccoccecccesccseSllt.Oo 
Used in family 200 ths., at 19kc., ........-.......--- 39.00 
Pork fatted on milk, 424 tbs., at 54c.,.-.....-....--- 23.32 
OT TEE TE GS ios betre eenccnenspanssntntecoce 20.00 
$199.32 
RKesping cows, 06/906 oss 056-05 <008 copepsewonce 100.00 
$99.32 


I calculated the cost of keeping the cows last year 
at $100, which I think will pay the trouble pretty well, 
and give a good price for keeping. 

I hope that persons giving their results, from cows or 
any other stock, will be more particular about giving 
the expenses, which will give readers a little better 
chance to judge for themselves of the profits. J. T. 
Curtis. Chenango Co., N. Y. 


a 
iol 


Goop Lamss.—I send you the weight of three ewe 
lambs. I weighed on the third day of Nov. inst., three 
of my ewe lambs. They weighed as follows: 163 lbs, 





"142 Ibs., 140 Ibs.—the three weighing 445 lbs. These 


lambs were nearly seven months old when weighed ; 
they were dropped in the month of April last. They 
are of the Leicester breed, got by my imported buck, 
and are pronounced by good judges that have seen 
them, to be the best lambs that they have ever seen of 
their age. I think one of them as good a lamb as there 
is in America. I will give $50 for as gooda one. Ezra 
Rincer Lyons, N.Y. [What was the 50 cents, con- 
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Improvements in School Architecture. 





There is no point on which a greater mistake is mado, by those having in charge the school affairs of districts 
the whole country over, than in neglecting to rondor school-buildings comfortable and attractive. “We have seen 
district school-houses in the country,—whore one would think there was no need of economy in land, and that 
the shade of the green trees was abundant 
enough to be had for the secking—set down 
at the junction of two sandy roads, without 
even a bush in sight, and scarce a blade of 
grass,—a ricketty shanty-like structure, pla- 
ced so high on blocks that you could see the 
day-light under as well as above and on 
every side of it—in fact put up, one would 
infer, just where the winds would be surest 
to penetrate its crevices in winter, and the 
summer sun beat the fiercest on its unpro- 
tected sides, as well as made as ugly as pos- 
sible throughout exterior and interior. 

The Teacher* has been publishing some 
good suggestions on the subject of School |! 
Architecture, accompanied by plans and de- 
signs. By the courtesy of Mr. CRUIKSHANK 
we are enabled to present above one of these 
designs from the November number. This 
house will seat 144 pupils. Scale, one-six- 
teenth of an inch to the foot. The dotted 
line in the center represents a sliding door, i 
hung with weights and pulleys, and sliding I 
upward to the top of the room. A partition ih 
‘n the attic separates the rooms, and receives ae _ - 
this door as it slides up towards the point of the roof 


The sliding door may be constructed so as to serve for 
a blackboard on ench side. It may here be remarked, 
that for smaller plans, with a single room, the style of 
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* Tue New-York Teacuer: A Monthly Periodical, de- 
voted to the cause of General Education and to the Eleva- 
tion of the Teacher’s Profession. Albany: James Cruik- 
SHANK, 55 State street. 
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seating here given may be adopted, and if desirable 
the elevation may be plain. It should, however, al- 
ways be substantial, and of the best material and 
workmanship. 

We also copy the following remarks, in which the 
importance uf the subject is by no means exaggerated : 

‘‘Whatever may seem to argue to the contrary, in 
individual instances, it is doubtless true as a general 
thing, that a careless indifference on the part of any 
community, on the subject of popular education, finds 
its truest type in the character and condition of the 
school house. An intelligent and commendable zeal in 
the interests of popular culture, will show itself in 
practical efforts to improve and beautify the temples 
of instruction, and rear up fitting monuments to public 
intelligence and public taste. Nor this alone. It need 
not be argued, that, in educating the children, the si- 
lent influences of taste, beauty, loveliness, enstamp 
themselves upon the character—that like the sunlight 
and the dew, and the balmy air, they beautify and 
fertilize all that comes within the circle of their influ- 
ence. Too much care cannot be exercised in making 
our school rooms pleasant, healthful, and beautiful. 
The open fields in the gladsome summer time, with 
their wealth of hill and dale, green shady groves and 
singing birds, waving grain and fragrant air, are too 
fair a paradise to be exchanged for the pandemonium 
of a wretched filthy hovel, on the barren hill side, by 
the dusty street, unprotected from the scorching sun or 
the winter blast, or on the margin of a fetid marsh, 
enhaling its deadly miasma. No wonder that free, 
joyous childhood, will not be despoiled of its birthright, 
to pine away in the dreary monotony of such a prison. 
If children are expected to make improvement in their 
studies, the school room where they spend their hap- 
piest years must be made attractive. A moment’s 
consideration of this subject, in all its bearings of ex- 
pense, utility, health, will suffive to show that it does 


not pay to neglect these important interests. 


2-4-& 
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Covered Barn- Yards. 


Messrs. Epitors—I have within a few days visited 
the farm of S. B. Atwood in Watertown, where his 
barn-yard is completely shedded over. Is this the best 
way? It hit my taste exactly, and asI intend to build 
a new underground barn, I would like your opinion, or 
that of some of your correspondents, on the subject. 

I have also a clover mill, shingle mill, and thresher, 
all driven by water-power, and I would inquire which 
is the best and most profitable way to dispose of the 
chaff—to let it rot in the heap, or to cart it to the barn- 
yard, and whether sawdust would be a help to it or 
not? Cares Bioss. Bethlem, Ct. 


It is generally best to have manure yards covered— 
depending, however, on circumstances. If there is too 
much water falling on the yard, it must of course prove 
detrimental, by carrying off liquid manure, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience of surplus water. On the 
contrarv. if there is a large amount of straw and other 
vegetable matter to he worked down, a cover may keep 
it too dry. Again, a cover may be of little use, if the 
drippings of the eaves, and other surplus water, are 
permitted to flow the yard. Observation will readily 
show any farmer whether excessive water is wasting 
his liquid manure, or whether his vegetable materials 
are too dry to rot and ferment properly, and to act ac- 
cordingly. There is no doubt that the best manure is 
made where there is just enough of solid material add- 
ed to absorb all the liquid portious from animals, with- 
out any addition of water from rains—and this liquid 
portion is larger than is generally supposed ; hence the 
more common error 1s in not adding enough straw, chaff, 
dried muck, &c., and in all such cases, a shed is bene- 
ficial. 

The best way by far to use the chaff, is to use it as 
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Draining Swamps. 


Messrs. Epirors—Will it probably pay to drain a 
swamp with a surface of muck from 12 to 18 inches 
deep—sandy subsoil, and pretty well filled with stumps 
and roots, and quite wet. ‘Ihe adjoining land is worth 
from $75 to $100 per acre. 

My soil is a sandy loam about eight inches deep— 
subsoil yellow sand, not leachy. In what mode can I 
most speedily, (having due regard to economy,) by 
bringing up the subsoil and manuring, make a soil two 
feet deep. Can it be well done in a year or two, and 
with how much manure to the acre. SuBscrIBER. 
Saratoga Springs, Nov. 7, 1857. 

We should think the soil described by our correspon- 
dent is of just the right character to yield a large pro- 
fit by draining—the subsoil furming a good solid bottom 
for the tile. 

We cannot judge the amount of labor and manure 
to make a good soil, not being acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the materials; but it is probable that after 
thorough draining, by the use of the subsoil plow and 
then of the double Michigan, a good depth could be 
attained, and a proper proportion of hard soil be mixed 
with the muck, to produce fine crops. A few loads of 
leached ashes per acre, and a moderate dressing of yard 
manure, say 25-to 40 loads, would probably give very 
fine crops. 





Transplanting Trees. 


Messrs. Epitors—In a few weeks [ intend putting 
out a lot of trees Iam ata loss to know whether it 
is best to deprive the young trees, before setting them 
out, of all the small rootlets or fibres which adhere to 
the main roots, which I have seen recommeuded in the 
“Ohio Valley Farmer,” or whetber to plant the trees 
as they have been taken from the nursery, with all the 
fibres and roots on, with the exception of those that are 
bruised. You or any of your subscriber’s advice in 
the matter, will much oblige a new beginner of fruit 
culture. C. F. Cincinnati, Nov. 5, 1857. 

It may be laid down as a universal rule, that the 
greater the amount of uninjured roots that can be 
transferred from one place to another, in transplanting, 
the better. If all the roots and fibres can be placed in 
the new position, precisely as they stood before, and 
without drying in the air, the tree would not only be 
uninjured, but unchecked in growth. Where, however, 
the young fibres have been much exposed, dried, and 
killed, they are of no value, and would be better cut 
off, the larger roots sending out new fibres to replace 
them. It is, however, safer to let them remain unless 
badly injured, but care should be taken to spread 
them out well, and fill earth well in among them. It 
is only where they cause interstices in careless setting 
out, that they prove prejudicial. 


ie 


To Harden Lard for Candles. 

For 12 lbs. lard, take 1 lb. alum and 1 do. of salt- 
petre—dissolve the alum and saltpetre in a little water 
—mix the lard and water, or put them together over 
a fire, and boil till the water is all boiled eut. It must 
be stirred while boiling to get the alum and saltpetre 
well mixed with the lard. There will be some sedi- 
ment at the bottom. 

For tallow I should think one-third the above would 
be a plenty to harden the softest tallow ; but any one 














; can tell by trying a little at first. If that is not 


an absorbent for liquid manure, by carting it to the 
| enough, add more. C.F. W. Union Milis, Ia. 


barn-yard, in a dry state. 
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Importance of Good Transplanting. 


A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer states that 
he procured twenty dry and shrivelled peach trees last 
spring, of a nurseryman who had dug them up early 
in spring and heeled them in, and being “culls” had 
remained unsold. They were set out about the time 
that peach trees in the nursery row were coming out 
in full leaf. They were treated in the following man- 
ner: The bruised roots were pruned off, the tops close- 
ly shortened in, so that they might correspond with the 
reduced roots. They were carefully set in holes made 
about two feet across and eight inchesdeep. The earth 
was well filled in among the interstices, settling it with 
water poured in. They were then freely mulched with 
strawy manure. Every one lived and made “an ex- 
traordinary growth,” while one in the same rows treat- 
ed in the common manner (which we suppose means 
unshortened and unmulched,) did not live through half 
the summer. 

The peach tree, more than any other, needs very free 
shortening back in setting out. We have succeeded 
better with trees three or four years from the bud, or 
twice the ordinary size, than with one year trees with- 
out this treatment. There is no other tree, that is more 
sensibly affected with good after culture—for example, 
after being set well, give it mellow cultivation the same 
season throughout, (or mulch it heavily with coarse 
manure,) and it will send out shoots about three feet 
long. Give it no cultivation or mulching, nor shorten- 
ing back, and let the earth become hard and grown up 
with weeds, and the shoots will not be more than three 
inches long. This experiment is worth trying by any 
one who doubts it, on alternate trees in a row, or on 
alternate rows. We are willing to let any one who 
prefers or practices the old system of neglect, select 
from any nursery the finest peach trees that ever grew, 
and give them his favorite treatment for two years; 
and we will take the poorest “culls” that were ever 
discarded as worthless, if they only have life in them ; 
and we will agree to beat him two-fold by means of 
the best management already mentioned. We speak 


from actual experiment. 
————_—_—e- e-e—________ 
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Notions in Horticulture. 





SuLpHoR For Buiert.—lIt has been lately asserted 
that sulphur inserted into an auger hole in a pear tree 
and plugged in, will arrest blight. We have no doubt 
the blight ceased after the plugging, and no less doubt 
that it would have ceased just as soon if the operation 
had been omited. 

SaLt AnD GruBs.—The statement is occasionally re- 
published that a few bushels of salt per acre will drive 
out all larve and especially grubs —and it was once 
asserted that a ring of salt placed around a cabbage 
plant would protect it completely. We tried this; but 
the grubs crossed the line and eat the plants, and then 
reposed themselves on the salt or elsewhere with evi- 
dent indifference. 

LIME FoR THE CuRCULIO. — We perceive that this 
remedy is still recommended by some. Its very tho- 
rough application was made a few years since on four 
nectarine trees — which were carefully syringed with 
thin whitewash after every light rain, heavy dew, or 
chafing of the leaves, which took off the lime, at a cost 
greater than any continued jarring on sheets! The 
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success was co great that one tree bore no less than six 
nectarines — only, however on a tree that had a calf 
tied to it, and which kept up a constant stirring and 
jarring. 
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Report of Various Experiments. 





I soaked some carrot seed in a solution of salt-petre 
water six hours before planting, but could see no dif- 
ference in the crops from seed planted in the usual way. 

Dug six trenches for carrots sixteen inches deep—put 
some salt at the bottom of the trench, covered up the 
trench again from the next digging—sowed the seed 
after rolling it in plaster, half an inch deep, and six 
inches from plant to plant, the trenches being twelve 
inches apart. No manure applied with the carrots. 
Well satisfied with the produce, some of the carrots 
being twelve inches long and at the top seven inches 
round. 

Trenched some more land for mangold wurzel, re- 
ceived from Mr. Situetr, Kelsale, England. These re- 
ceived the same treatment as the carrots, with this dif- 
ference that the plants were eighteen inches apart, and 
planted one inch deep—produce excellent, some of the 
plants weighing over six pounds. 

Sowed some Kohl Rabi seed in June, sent nie 
by James Levesque, Island of Jersey. Manured 
with horse and hen manure—turned under the 
manure with my digging fork eight inches deep—put 
the seeds in a hill one inch deep, the hills two and a 
half feet apart each way. My neighbors’ chickens de- 
voured most of the plants as they came up. The few 
that are left, are this day as large as my hat, and still 
growing. Boiled two of them to-day for my pig, who 
seems to relish them better than either potatoes, cab- 
bage or mangold wurzel. 

My wife has been my gardener this year, and I am 
happy to say I want no better help. 

The Indian corn around here is but a poor crop, ow- 
ing to the wetness of the season. I should like to hear 
from some of your Corn Kings, how to grow a good 
crop of corn in ordinary seasons. 

I think, Messrs. Editors, it would confer a favor on 
many of the readers of your valuable paper, if all those 
who have been experimenting this year, would take to 
the plan of Levi Bartierr of N. H., G. Howarrt of 
N. J., and Mr. Levesque—that is, state what kind of 
manure was used when their land was plowed, what 
depth the seed was planted, and what distance apart 
from plant to plant. P. Sipepotnam. Valley Falls. 


—_—— 


Cure for Rheumatism. 
REsPeEcTeD Epitors—I send you a recipe which I 
have taken from a Southern paper, as follows: 
1 oz. oil Rosemary, 
1 oz. oil Cloves, 
1 oz. oil Origanum, 
1 oz. Spirits Turpentine, 
1 oz. Spirits Ammonia, 
1 oz. Tincture Cantharides 
1 oz. Alcohol. 

Mix in a light glass-stopper bottle, and shake up 
when used. Heat a saucer on embers, pour a little in 
the saucer, and rub it on the part affected, with the 
hand, previously warmed by the fire, so as to encourage 
absorption. 

The above is said to be very good for sick headache 
Masnwon Pickxetr. N. C. 
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Houses for Growing Vegetables in Winter. 


Very likely the above title looks something like a 
sell” to many of our readers, a part of whom per- 
haps have hardly ever been ina green-house or vinery, 
let alone a house for the growth of vegetables in win- 
ter. Yet, if we mistake not, the time will come when 
all places of any considerable pretensions to a well 
kept garden, with one or more permanent hands besides 
the gardener to attend to the details, will have a house 
exclusively for the growth of vegetables in winter. In 
European countries the thing is quite common, and 
has been many years, and we see no reason why it 
should not be so here, among those whose means allow 
them to expend a portion in supplying real delicacies 
for the table. In many parts of Europe, Brocoli, Brus- 
sels sprouts, good cabbage, greens, and always kale, 
are constantly cut through the entire winter. 

Very likely this may strike those unacquainted with 
this branch of gardening unfavorably, from apparent 
want of breadth enough to furnish any considerable 
quantity. But such crops as are best suited for pro- 
duction in this way, can be had in greater abundance 
than the arrangement would seem to warrant; more 
depending on the skill of the gardener in the proper 
sowing and distribution of his crops, than actual 
breadth of land. 

In most cases, houses for this purpose would be bet- 
ter away from the ornamental department entirely, 
and placed contiguous to the culinary department where 
they properly belong, simply because they require to 
be extremely low, and as much under ground as cir- 
cumstances will admit of, and if all exposed parts of 
the structure but the roof are well banked up in win- 
ter with manure, so much the better, because so much 
the less artificial heat is needed—a point of the utmost 
importance to complete success. 

If, then, we decide upon building it slightly away 

from the ornamental part, we ean well afford to be less 
particular in building, and something in the way of 
the engraving above will answer us, which, it will be 
remembered, is that of a cheap little pit or green-house 
erected by Mr. Dingwall, and which appeared last year 
in the pages of the Co. Gent., mainly to show that fifty 
feet wes built for about one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, @ not very large sum as first outlay fora place 
that will, as we intend to show before closing this arti- 
cle, furnish a large quantity of valuable young vegeta- 
bles for winter consumption. 


However, we would not urge by any means simply a 
cheap house to those whose means afford them to do 
everything well, as it is notorious that the extraordi- 
nary trial wood is put to in the damp atmosphere and 
incessant condensation going on in structures of this 
description, very soon causes it to decay, and hence , open at top, without any packing, and then bury the 
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stone or brick is better for the back, front, and end, 
than double boards with saw-dust between them, as 
shown in the engraving. 

A house, built after this plan, might be made at 
least 75 feet long, and all heated by one flue, if the 
end opposite the furnace was built some two feet high- 
er, by which means a distribution of heat takes place, 
as pointed out some time since in this paper. 

On the back g, could be forced in splendid condition, 
rhubarb, sea-kale, and asparagus, these vegetables 
growing finely where the light is not quite so powerful. 
A few late cauliflowers or brocoli, if laid in here would 
also turn in famously during winter. 

The front, of course, would be occupied with radish- 
es in succession, the same of lettuce, the various kinds 
of cress, and as the days begin to lengthen, quantities 
of early tomatoes, sown and potted into separate pots, 
to obtain large plants, a light or two of early lettuce, 
cabbage, cauliflowers, and even peas and beans, could 
be forwarded, ready to plant out as soon as the winter 
passed away. 

Nor would the expert gardener stop here, but even 
get in a crop of bush beans, and the dwarf varieties 
of peas fit for the table, before the blasts of winter had 
fairly taken its leave. 

All we can say in conclusion to those who have the 
means to do so, is, try it; our word for it, after a trial 
of rhubarb, sea-kale, and asparagus, at or soon after 
New-Years, with plenty of the best of lettuce, radish- 
es, and other salads the entire winter, you will be long 
before you are willing to give up the same again for 
a return to the best of winter-stored vegetables only. 

Description of Wood Cut. 

The front a, is 3 feet 6 inches high, the back 3, 4 
feet, boarded on each side, the center filled with saw- 
dust. The highest poiné in the roof is 6 feet 6 inches, 
along which runs a meeting rail, c, supported by up- 
rights at the distance of 8 or 10 feet apart. On this 
rail rests the rafters d, made of 2 by 3 stuff; the sash 
in one length made with glass 6 by 8. The back roof 
e, is nothing more than inch boards, battened over the 
joints to be water-tight. The back g, has the soil left 
in. 'is'the flue, which would be better yet replaced 
with hot water pipes up the walks, as then the front 
might have the soil left in also, an admirable arrange- 
ment for growing vegetables. EpGar SANDERS. 

a 


Cutting and Preserving Grafts. 


When is the best time to cut grafts, and which is the 
best way to preserve them? W.H.C. Middlebury, 
Ind. 

They may be cut at any time during winter, or 
even before, if growth has ceased. We have preserved 
late summer-cut buds, which had matured well, till the 
following spring, and used them successfully as grafts. 
Such kinds as are liable to be injured by the cold of 
winter, should be cut late in autumn, or before the 
usual advent of the severest days. 

For preserving them we prefer to place them in suc- 
cessive layers of damp moss—the grafts being previ- 
ously tied in small bundles, and each sort carefully and 
distinctly labelled. Damp sand (not wet) answers a 
good purpose. In either case, they may be laid in 
boxes in a cellar. 

Another, and a good way, is to fasten them in a box 
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box, grafts and all, inverted, onadryspot. The earth 
preserves their moisture, but does not touch them. 
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Substitutes for Hay. 





Having closed up the work of one season, my thoughts 
Occasionally stretch forward to survey and plan the 
work of the ensuing one. Among other things which 
I already see must be attended to, one is the providing 
of more fodder than I am likely to get from my mea- 
dows, corn and grainfields. In talking with neighbors 
as to what would be the best way of providing a suf- 
ficient supply of fodder for my stock, as my hay must 
come short by one half, I find quite a variety of opin- 
ion; and being without experience in providing for 
any such emergency, I am somewhat at a loss to de- 
termine which of the ways proposed would be best on 
the whole. Perhaps some of your readers may have 
been in similar need of a substitute for hay, and may 
have learned from experience some lesson which, if 
communicated, might save me and many others from 
going to that proverbially ‘‘dear school.” One neigh- 
bor thinks he would sow corn for fodder ; another would 
prefer millet; another thinks sorghum stalks, cut when 
small, would yield two crops in one season fit for hay ; 
another would advise raising roots of different kinds, 
and soon. One is very positive that I cannot do bet- 
ter than to cut some acres of oats while yet considera- 
bly green, and make fodder of these without threshing. 
He says that horses will eat the straw of oats, cut while 
in a milky or soft doughy state, in preference to hay, 
and that while the grain will be worth but little less 
than if allowed to stand until fully ripe, the straw will 
be worth a great deal more. As the oats will not shell 
out, they may be fed as one would feedhay. But this 
would scarcely answer but for horses; and besides the 
yield of fodder per acre would not probably exceed one 
ton, (see Cultivator for 1856, p. 64,) while I might get 
two or three times that weight of fodder from millet or 
corn sown for that purpose. Moreover, if 400 lbs. of 
carrots, parsnips or beets are equal in nutritive power 
to 100 Ibs. of hay or 100 lbs. of oats cut green, tien I 
could raise, ut the rate of 600 bushels per acre, a more 
economical substitute for hay in such roots, than in oats 
as above proposed. How much more it would cost to 
cultivate a substitute in the form of roots, and how 
much more it would cost to cut, slice, and prepare them 
for the use of stock, I cannot determine for want of 
experience. 

In regard to the substitute for hay which may be 
found in rye or other good straw, cut up fine and mix- 
ed with meal, I would like to be furnished with data 
for estimating the expense of this mode of feeding, 
supposing that the work of cutting, mixing, and put- 
ting the mixture into the feeding boxes were to be paid 
for at the rate of ten cents an hour. 

As such information as I ask for, with a statement of 
the expense of raising and preparing each substitute 
proposed, will take up a few hours of the time of any 
one whe performs the work of presenting various sub- 
stitutes, and their respective merits and cost, in a tho- 
rough manner, and as I and many others may be ma- 
terially benefited by such information, I herewith place 
in the hands of the Editors of this paper one dollar, as 
my contribution towards compensating the individual 
who shall send in the best essay on the subject. Let 
a committee decide which is the best; and let others 
interested contribute to raise the premium to ten or 
twenty dollars. A. B. Reynowps. 
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Answer to J. E. W.—Poll Evil 


Messrs. Eptrors—J. E. W. (p. 353) wishes to kuow 
what ails his friend’s valuable mare. I have no doubt 
he will find the spine is diseased, and no remedy for 
her case. The difficulty will increase, and the motion 
in the hind part of the body will be like a sled drawn 
by a rope on level ground. When she (or the spine) 
becomes so diseased that she cannot get up alone, she 
may be forced, when up, into a fast trot, and move off 
well. When she is slacked into a walk again, the hind 
feet will reel about till she falls, or rather sits down. 
I had avery valuable horse once similarly affected, 
and when he had been for several months unable to 
get up alone, a regiment of troop was passing near 
where he lay. The band began to play, the horse 
sprang up and pranced around several minutes, to ap- 
pearance as well as ever. As soon as the excitement 
subsided, he sat down. His health appeared good ; 
would eat as well as ever, and kept in good flesh. Af- 
ter using every means I could hear of for his recovery, 
for eighteen months, I had him killed. The more I 
tried to cure him, the worse he grew. The cause of 
his disease I attributed to his being rode with a crup- 
per to keep the saddle from hurting the withers; the 
weight of the man came too much upon the loins; the 
horse was turned to pasture after a hard day’s ride, 


and the night was rather eold, and I supposed he took 
cold. 
As I have began about horses, and having read some 


remarks in the past numbers of the Co. Gent., respect- 
ing poll-evil, I will give you a statement of an opera- 
tion I had performed upon a four year-old mare to cure 
the poll-evil in her ears. 

When this mare was not over ten weeks old, I dis- 
covered a small quantity of matter running from the 
edge of each ear, about half-way from the bottom to 
the tip of the ear. I examined the ear and found a 
very small hole through the skin, about the size of a 
common knitting-needle. This continued with little 
alteration till she was four years old. When driving 
the mare a man came to me and said I must cure those 
running ears or I should lose my mare. I remarked 
I could discover no injury from those ears, except that 
the matter discharged would stick to the hair, and that 
would seldom be noticed. He said it would terminate 
in a pool-evil. I laughed at the idea of a horse dying 
with the pool-evil on the ear. He satisfied me he was 
right, and he recommended the application of Junar 
caustic, to eatout the tube. I adopted a more speedy, 
and I think cheaper and less painful course. I had to 
cast the mare to examine theear. I found a knitting- 
needle could be run down toward the head more than 
an inch in length, just under the skin. The operator 
ran a wire into the hole, and then ripped the skin on 
the edge of the ear. I took out a sack near or quite 14 
inch in length and nearly a fourth of am‘inch in diame- 
ter. This sack contained matter. After taking out 
this sack from each ear, the skin was closed with two 
or three stitches, and in a few days the ears were heal- 
ed, and no signs of poll-evil in the ears have appeared 
yet, now over three years. I have known two cases of 
the same disease since mine. The same course was 
adopted with the same success. No doubt lunar caus- 
tie would answer, but the application must be made 


more than once, and few horses will permit their ears 
to be thus handled, and casting is necessary. J. 5S. 
Pettipone. Bennington Co., Vt. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 


CotorED Prints oF Fruits.—Where can I get 
twenty or thirty colored plates of leading varieties of 
the apple and pear? v.m. [Procure “The Fruits of 
America, by C. M. Hovey, containing colored plates of 
the choicest varieties cultivated in the United States.” 
Two vols. of this work, have been completed, contain- 
ing 48 plates each, delineating 96 varieties of fruits— 
price, extra binding, $30. If you do not wish the full 
work, you can probably get a portion of it in numbers 
—four plates to a number, at $1 each. Address Hovey 
& Co., Merchant’s Row, Boston. 


Grapes FROM SEED—CHILDs’ Supers GraPE.— 
Will you inform me through the columns of the Coun- 
try Gentleman, the mode of propagating grapes from 
seed, and also of the merits of ‘Childs’ Superb Grape ?”’ 
R. V. B. Buffalo. [Wash the pulp and plant the seeds 
the same as apple seeds, in a good rich mould. We 
have never had an opportunity of examining Childs’ 
Superb grape but once; it is a very large, fine, and 
light colored variety, raised at Utica, doubtless from 
seeds of some exotic variety, as it possesses the foreign 
characteristics. We are informed that it has been 
grown without glass, but we should think its foreign 
peculiarities would require glass for its permanent suc- 
cess. | 

YeLtow Locust.—I have just sown a piece of land 
with Yellow Locust. I planted the seeds in rows, cov- 
ering them but very lightly; the seeds were planted 
Oct. 24, and were not scalded. I could not find any 
one who knew what time of year they should be sown, 
and having a few acres more which I wish to put to 
the same use, if you will tell me when to sow the seeds, 


-as well as give me any other advice, you will oblige 


S.L.S. Guilford Center, Vt. [The seeds already 
planted will not probably grow. They must not only 
be scalded, but swollen. In pouring hot water on a 
quart of the seeds, and allowing those to cool and stand 
several hours, only a part will swell—these must be 
picked out and planted an inch deep—deeper in light soil, 
shallower in heavy soil. The rest are successively sub- 
jected to the same process, till all are swollen. They 
must be prepared and planted in spring, and would 
probably decay if donein autumn. Those not swollen 
remain in the soil without change for many years ] 


Inqurry.—A friend having a valuable mare, which, 
from some cause, is entirely useless, wishes to know 
what ails her, and how to remedy the ailment. She 
has lost the proper use of her hind legs. The difficul- 
ty seems to be principally situated about the loins. 
Will you or some of your correspondents answer this ? 
J.E.W. New Ross, Ind., Nov. 14, 1857. 


SUGAR FROM CHINESE SuGAR CANE.—I planted about 
fifteen rods of ground with Chinese sugar cane, about 
the middle of May. It has proved better than I an- 
ticipated. I have made almost a barrel of most ex- 
cellent syrup. Will you, or some one, inform me how 
it can be made into sugar? A. Raymonp. Conn. 
|Sugar, it is said, has been made from it, but we have 
seen no reliable directions for accomplishing the object. 
It was stated last spring, by an IHinois correspondent 
of thie paper, that Mr. Wu. H. Beccuer, the principal 
of a large sugar-refining establishment at St. Louis, 





whether marketable sugar could be made from the 
Chinese sugar cane; and it would appear from a letter 
from Mr. Belcher, recently published in the western pa- 
pers,that he ‘‘ has not succeeded in granulating it,’ and 
‘very much fears that it will prove a failure so far as 
sugar making is concerned.” Mr Belcher adds—‘‘ A 
Louisiana sugar planter made this season, some seven- 
ty-five barrels of the Chinese canesyrup. I have seen 
his report; he could not granulate; and some barrels 
of this syrup from Louisiana came to the market. The 
color was good, but the taste slightly acid—not so 
sweet as the syrup or molasses of the sugar cane—and 
I am under the impression that it would ferment rapid- 
ly in warm weather.” 


EASTER BeurrRE AND CLAIRGEAU Pears.—Is the 
Easter Beurre pear worth cultivating to any extent 
on the pear stock? Is Beurre Clairgeau hardy and 
productive on the pear root? Wwa.McKintey. [The 
Easter Beurre is best on quince stock—we would not 
recommend it grown on the pear. We think experi- 
ence is not yet sufficient to determine the value of the 
Clairgeau on pear, but would like the experience of 
our correspondents. } 

LEATHER CHiPs AS A MANURE—PEABopy’s STRAW- 
BERRY, &c.—Will you please inform me through the 
columns of the Country Gentleman, whether clippings 
of leather, the refuse of shoemakers’ and harness ma- 
ker’s shops, are of any value as a manure, and if so, 
how they should be used? Also where plants of Pea- 
body’s new strawberry may be had, and whether Brirk- 
le’s Orange Raspberry will stand the winter in New- 
Jersey without protection? A.R. Red Bank, New- 
Jersey. [We know of no experiment that has been 
made with the clippings of leather as a manure. 
Skins, before tanning, would form one of the most pow- 
erful fertilizers, but their change from an easily decay- 
ing and seluble animal substance to an insoluble com- 
pound with tannic acid, giving them their value by 
rendering them impermeable to water, must necessari- 
ly greatly reduce their value as a manure. Still, if 
plowed into the soil, the slow decomposition of the 
clippings may be of some value to growing plants dur- 
ing a term of years. 

Peabody’s Strawberry is offered for sale by J. M. 
TuorsurN & Co., of New-York. Brinckle’s Orange 
Raspberry will prove perfectly hardy in New-Jersey.] 


TRANSPLANTING TuLip TrEES.—Can I safely trans- 
plant, with a ball of frozen earth, a tulip tree, 20 feet 
high and 6 inches in diameter ? and how large must the 
ball of earth be? T.M.N. Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 
[The tulip tree has long roots, with few fibres, and 
is therefore unusually difficult to transplant. If the 
above is a tree from the woods, the removal would 
probably result in failure—at best it would check the 
growth much for several years. If a cultivated tree, 
the risk would be less—but in either case, it would be 
better in every respect to take younger trees. ] 


——— 


Mow1na Macuines —I would like to be informed 
through the columns of the Co. Gent., or otherwise, 
whose mowing machines, at the trial at Syracuse, drew 
the several prizes. Also, how or where I may get in- 
formation of all the particulars of all the different ma- 
chines, as to draft, side-draft, difference of construc- 
tion, prices, &c. I had supposed that perhaps the 


was making preparations tu test the question as to | judges or others might publish, or cause to be publish- 
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ed, a pamphlet giving full particulars, though I have ! 


seen no statement to that effect. E. L. R. Ada, Mich. 
[When the prizes for Reapers, tried at Syracuse, were 
declared at Louisville, it was understood that the 
judges had not been able to come to a decision in regard 
to the mowing machine. Whether they have since 
come to an agreement, we have not learned. When 
their report is published, it will, we presume, furnish 
the information desired by our correspondent ] 





A Sampve or Soreno Suear.— Eds. Vountry Gen- 
tleman—I see many inquiries about the making of 
sugar from Chinese Sugar Cane, and if itcan be made, 
&c. I send you a specimen of some manufactured by 
my neighbor, Geo. ‘Pelton, Esq. Mr. P.’s process of 
husking can be given some future time if desirable, and 
if you have a better sample please inform us through 
your valuable paper. Lucius Hotcoms. Trumbull Co, 
Ohio. [The sample sent is a moist, ratner pleasantly- 
flavored sugar, lighter in color than much of the maple 
sugar sold, and we should think less objectionable for 
peculiarity of taste than the ordinary unrefined cane 
sugar. We shall be glad to receive at an early day the 
proposed details of its manufacture, including cost, &c., 
&e 

: Peacu StonEs.—In the Country Gentle- 
man of October I notice that T. R. M. wishes to know 
how to plant peach stones. My way is to plant them 
in a bed of light soil, with coal ashes or sand mixed 
with it, so that they will freeze and thaw through the 
winter. In the spring when they come up, plant them 
out like cabbage in rows, and bud the same year. They 
always do well here when treated in this manner, and 
some even get on so well that they get too large for 
budding when the proper season arrives. E. R. Ca- 
rondelet, Mo. 

REMEDY FOR Horses THROWING THEIR TAILS OVER 
THE Reins.—Having read several communications in 
your paper, on the subject of the lines, in dfiving, get- 
ting under the horse’s tail, and endangering his kick- 
ing or running away, I will state how I bave removed 
the difficulty very satisfactorily,—not in removing the 
lines when caught by the tail, as any one of observa- 
tion will do it gently and cautiously, but to prevent the 
difficulty. I use a couple of open martingale hooks, 
attached each to a strip of leather 9 to 12 inches long, 
and the ends tacked to the roof or bows of of the car- 
riage in front. The lines passing through the hooks, 
keep them above the sweep of the tail, and do not in 
the least interfere with the driving. Until I adopted 
this plan, I often found it troublesome, and with some 
of my horses, dangerousto drive them. E.S. Hare- 
wood, Md. 

In your paper, No. 18, Vol. X, I notice an “‘ Inquiry” 
of B. E. H., for a remedy to prevent his mare from 
throwing her tail over the reins. Please inform B. E. 
H. to hitch his mare to a buggy, and as svon as hitch- 
ed, fasten a chestnut burr under her tail; it will keep 
her tail down, although she may run fora while. If 
that does not answer, cut off her tail. ExPEriaTE. 
Leavenworth, K. T. 

Cuess.—In what books or papers can the arguments 
and proofs, that scientific men have given, be found, 
showing that wheat will not turn into chess. Please 
inform us through the Country Gentleman, because a 
farmer informs me that before this time next year, he 
will prove that wheat will turn into chess. 3.1L. Fr. [We 
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Ag. Cuemistry.—J. L. F., Dumfries, C.W. There 
is no agricultural journal, that we are aware of, that 
devotes a portion of its pages regularly to the elucida- 
tion of agricultural chemistry. As to books, we would 
recommend Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agricul- 
ture, (price 60 cents,) and Prof. Johnston’s Elements 
of Ag. Chemistry and Geology—price $1.00. 





Aa. Scnoots.—I understand that there is a seminary 
near your place, which has for its object the advance- 
ment of its students in agricultural art and science. 
If you will state the facts about it, or send me a circu- 
Jar containing them, you will much oblige H.D. <Al- 
tona, Pa. [We have no such institution at present, in 
this State; but the foundation for an Agricultural Col- 
lege for the State of New-York, has been laid. The 
citizens of Seneca county having subscribed the sum of 
$40,000, for this purpose. the State appropriated a like 
sum, making $80,000. With a portion of this fund, a 
farm of over 600 acres was purchased about a year 
since, located in Ovid, Seneca Co. This farm has been 
carried on the past year by the trustees, under the 
superintendence of Hon. Samurt Cneevenr, President 
of the institution, and preparations made for the erec- 
tion of a large college building the coming season. 
We may therefore reasonably hope that the time is 
rapidly approaching when New-York will have an 
Agricultural College in successful operation. } 





have published these ‘‘ arguments and proofs,” about 
once a year for more than a quarter of a century. 
During this period, at different times, prizes have been 
offered, of $50 and $100, to any person who would 
prove that wheat does ever turn to chess. If your 
friend produces the proof, be will do what hundreds 
have failed to accomplish. } 





Maxina Honey.—I received a circular of Professor 
James. T. Horne of New-York, in relation to making 


.a substitute for honey. Thinking you might know 


something of bis preparation and its value, I request 
you to inform me what you know. I want nothing to 
do withany hnmbug. G.W.Y. Rocky River, Tenn. 
| We know nothing about “ Prof. Horne,”’ or his prepa- 
ration. ] 

Corn Husxker.— A. Mass, Boone Co., Ill. You 
can ascertain in relation to the Corn Husker mentioned, 
by addressing the patentee, Mr. Perkins, West Kil- 
lingly, Ct.. or Nourse, Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. We 
do not know what arrangements, if any, have been 
made for its manufacture. 








Inquiry.—It is said that sows will not fatten as well 
as boars. What is the effect of a quart of lump char- 
coal thrown into their food at the commencement of 
heat, with reference to the subject of fattening? Will 
some of your intelligent correspondents enlighten us 
upon this subject. Creote. New-Jersey. 


= 
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SMALL Potatoes ror Seep.—A correspondent of the 
Ohio Farmer says that he raised, last summer, from 
‘* less than three bushels of very small seed,” over one 
hundred bushels of potatoes, it being the best crop he 
ever raised. Mr. R. Ruopes, in the N. E. Farmer, 
states that he planted last spring nine pounds of pota- 
toes, so small that it took 800 to make the nine pounds, 
placing four in a hill, and that the product was 375 
lbs., of which 311} lbs. were of full size, handsome and 
well grown. 
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IncrEASED DEMAND FoR TiLE.—Mr. Jonnston al- 
luded, in our last no., to the greatly increased demand 
for tile in Western New-York the past season, and we 
are informed that Messrs. C. & W. M’Cammon, tile 
manufacturers of this city, have sold this season 750,- 
000 tile, being an increase of about one-half over the 
sales of the previous year. We took a walk last week 
to the works of these gentlemen, whose energy in call- 
ing public attention to the subject of Draining, and 
their close personal attention to the manufacture and 
sale of Tiles, have at length rendered unusually exten- 
sive accommodations necessary to enable them prompt- 
ly to meet their orders. They employ five machines, 
and have two kilns, which are burnt about once ~ week 
during the warmer months. The past season they 
have used coal insteal of wood for fuel, their previous 
experience enabling them to control the heat from this 
source, equally well, while at the same time it is a 
measure of considerable economy. They use steam 
power to grind the clay. They have now three capa- 
cious sheds in which the tile are dried before burning, — 
containing in the neighborheod of 22,000 feet of shelv- 
ing, or nearly four miles. They propose putting up 
another this winter which will add 6,600 feet to the 
above amount. They have a large stock of tile on hand 
to meet the spring demand, and expect to refit their 
establishment before the weather becomes warm enough 
to begin the manufacture again. 

Messrs M’C. have been engaged some time in per- 
fecting a steam engine for the manufacture of tile,— 
combining boiler and all in one machine, and calcula- 
ted to turn out some 25,000 pieces of tile per diem, 
with only four hands, one to supply the clay, a second 
to feed it, and the third and fourth to remove the tile 
as fast as turned out. Should they succeed, as we trust 
they may, in making it realize their present expecta- 
tions, it can scarcely fail to repay the expense and 
trouble they have devoted to it. 


Prorits oF FaArMiInG —I would send you a few re- 
murks on the profits of farming, accompanied by some 
facts, but I thought probably you would not think them 
worth publishing, as you seem to regard it as a fixed 
fact that farming is or can be made a profitable busi- 
ness, by bringing to its aid a proper share of intelli- 
gence. I believe with Mr. Bagg, that farming does 
not generally pay. What I mean, and I suppose he 
means, is they do not in general make their living and 
clear the legal interest on the capital invested. J. w.L- 

We do not need facts to prove that many farmers do 
not make money by farming. The evidence of this 
truth is too manifest in all sections of our country. 
What we maintain is, that it is, in general, the fault 
of the men engaged in it, and not in the business itself. 
There is no profession or business, whether of trade or 
labor, that may not be shown to be unprofitable if the 
proof of it is to be found in the failure of many of 
those engaged in it to make money. A portion of all 
professional men, and of all those engaged in trade, 
manufactures, and the mechanic arts, make money by 
their business, while a much larger portion “do not 


' make a living, and clear the legal interest on the cap- 


ital invested.” So it is with farmers—a portion of them 
find farming profitable, while others donot. But we be- 





—_ 


1 lieve that if the facts could be ascertained, it would be 


found that at least as large a portion of farmers find 
their business profitable as of those engaged in other 
occupations. 

Ac. ADpREssEs.—A correspondent of the N. E. Far- 
mer, asks the following pertinent questions: ‘ Why 
do our agricultural societies employ lawyers to write 
and deliver the addresses at their annual fairs? Are 
there no farmers who are qualified to write, and who 
know and can tell us as much about agricultural inte- 
rests as lawyers?’ We have no objection to lawyers 
or any other professional men, provided they have a 
taste for agriculture, and know enough about it to en- 
lighten their hearers upon the subject; but for our 
own part, we should greatly prefer to listen tu the re- 
marks of a sensible practical farmer, who could detail, 
in a style however homely, the results of his owa obser- 
vation and experience, rather than to an essay on the 
history of agriculture, or the laudation of rural life, 
however eloquent it might be, and we hope the time is 
not distant, when our County Ag. Societies will make it 
a rule toselect for their speakers men who know “where- 
of they speak.”” There are few counties which cannot 
furnish men, from among their own ranks, competent 
to address an assemblage of farmers intelligently and 
profitably. 

Liquip MAnureE.—In his letter in inis paper, Mr. 
Joun Jounston having alluded to the ‘‘immense loss 
from liquids running from his barn-yards,” and which 
he has been unable to save, we give the plan pursued 
by Dr. CrisPELL, one of the best farmers on the Hud- 
son. In the fall, his barn-yard, which is mostly pro- 
tected by good sheds, is entirely cleared of manure, 
after which it is covered to the depth of six or eight in- 
ches with straw. Upon this straw the stock is wintered 
when out of the stalls, and upon it the bedding and 
manure from the stables is spread daily during the 
winter, and such straw and refuse stuff is added as is 
found necessary to keep the animals clean. In this 
way the manure and straw is tread sufficiently com- 
pact to induce, with the urine from the stock yarded 
upon it, a gentle fermentation, which prevents it from 
freezing. Thus every particle of the manure, both 
liquid and solid. from the sheep and such stock as is 
not put in the stalls at night, is saved, and well incor- 
porated with the straw and refuse matter thrown into 
the yard. 

SPREADING MANURE IN FALL AND WinTER.—In ad- 
dition to what is said by Mr. CLARK, in his paper on 
this subject, on another page, we may add that we 
learned from Wu. H. Lapp, Esq., late President of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture, in a conversation with 
him a year or two since, that it had been his practice 
for some years, to draw out and spread his manure 
during the latter part of winter. He adopted this 
course, after having convinced himself that the ma- 
nure thus applied was more effectual than when spread 
in the spring and immediately plowed under. The 
question is an important one —one upon which more 
carefully conducted experiments are needed. 


Ducks AnD CranBerries —D. L. Havsey, Esq., of 
Vietory, Cayuga Co, will please accept editorial thanks 
for a pair of plump black Cayuga Ducks, in the form 
best adapted to practically test their quality—flanked 
by a case of beautiful large Cranberries, which speak 
as well for his mode of raising them, as their com- 
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panions do for his skill in feeding. Our appreciation 
of the Governor’s last message hus been much increas- 
ed thereby, and, whatever may have been the case 
before, now we shall not lack either a cause, or a din- 





ner for Thanksgiving. 

A Want—We give the following extract from a 
private letter, because we know that there are others 
who would be glad to avail themselves of the services 
of an architect who thoroughly understands the re- 
quirements of the true country resident,—that is one 
who not only lives in the country, but on the proceeds 
of his farm or plantation. We have several excellent 
works on Rural Architecture, but they are all, with one 
exception, deficient in adaptedness to the architecture 
of the farm, where all the buildings, from the residence 
to the smallest out-house, require to be designed and 
arranged with a view to the particular purposes for 
which they are to be devoted, as well as to the general 
appearance of the whole: 

‘*T have been long wishing to find out a good prac- 
tical farm building designer and architect. City ar- 
chitects, generally, know nothing of the uses of such 
country buildings, and consequently, even if they would 
undertake a job of the kind, would probably succeed 
badly, and cause great expenditure. Nor even would 
my want be supplied by Landscape Gardeners, whose 
province is with country dwellings and grounds, gar- 
deners’ houses, graperies, &c. I lovk for a man who is 
at least a master Carpenter or Builder, and who has a 
head for and experience in planning buildings, and 
who knows what are the requirements of a farm and 
can arrange in the most convenient form not only the 
parts of one building, but the disposition of several 
buildings, yards, pens, stacks, woods, with relation to 
each other as well as to the common center.” 





Honorary.—We mentioned a few weeks since, that 
Col. J. M. SHerwoop of Auburn, had been elected an 
Yonorary Member of the “Imperial Economical So- 
siety of St. Petersburgh, Russia.” We have since 
learved that at the same time diplomas of Honorary 
Membership of the same Society, were received by Col. 
B. P Jonnson, Secretary of our State Ag. Society, 
Hon. Gro. Geppes of Onondaga county, and Dr. A. L 
Etwyn of Philadelphia. 





Larce Hoes.—A farmer in Worcester county, Mass., 
reports in the Ploughman that he has just had two 
hogs killed, which weighed thirteen hundred and twelve 
pounds (1312 Ibs.!) One weighed 671 Ibs., and the 
othe 641. They were eighteen months old. Nothing 
farther is stated, either about the breed, mode of feed- 
ing, or anvthing else. 

Now we would like to know why those who tell the 


public such stories about large hogs, or large crops, or- 


large anything else, so often stop in the middle of their 
story. They must be quite well aware that if they 


were telling such a story as the above to a neighbor or | 


two, or to the members of a farmers’ club, they would 
not be allowed to stop short where the above story stops. 
They would have to answer quite a number of ques- 
tioes before the curiosity of the hearers became satis- 
fied, or before the information could be accounted of 
any value for practical purposes. To make the above 
story complete, or of value for practical purposes, the 
reader should have been informed as to the breed of 
these animals, as to the manner and material employ- 





















Gd 


ed in feeding, as to the cost of production, and as to 
any other point which the narrator would have been 
asked for information if he had been addressing him- 
self toa group of listeners instead of to a circle of 
readers. There are facts, every now and then, com- 
municated to the agricultural papers, which are quite 
unsatisfactory and uninstructive, because the writers 
neglect to inform their readers as to how, and at what 
cost the results they report were obtained. They tell 
only a part of their story. We should like to hear the 
rest of the above story. 





~ 


A Spienpip Manure.—In illustration of what is 
really the most important of all applications, and equal- 
ly applicable to all soils, we copy the following anec- 
dote which appears under the above head in an Eng- 
lish newspaper. This kind of “ manuring” includes 
many other processes, besides the one here purticularly 
specified:—At the Woodbury plowing match, a few 
days ago, Mr. John Daw told the following anecdote : 
Once having drained a field where nothing ever had 
grown before, I was standing near it looking at a crop 
I had there, when a neighboring farmer came up. We 
have one or two loose farmers in our neighborhood ; 
one of them, in fact, came from Woodbury—(laugh- 
ter)—but this is not the man I am speaking of—who 
came up and said to me, ‘ That is a bootiful crop ; how 
did ee get it, Sur?’ Ireplied, ‘Brains.’ (Laughter ) 
‘Wat manure the field wi brains?’ (More laughter ) 
The fact was, I had drained the field, so I said ‘ Yes.’ 
(Renewed laughter.) He replied, ‘ Lord, yer honor, 
where did ee get um?’ (Roars of laughter.) 





New-York State AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE—At 
a meeting of the Trustees, held in this city last 
week, we learn thatthe plan and specifications for 
the College Buildings, prepared by S. E. Hewes, archi- 
tect, of Albany, were chosen, and $250 awarded him 
for the same. Awards of $100 each were also made 
to H. M. Wilcox, architect, Buffalo, and Rev. H. B. 
Taylor of the Fort Edward Institute, for plans, &c., 
submitted by them. The Executive Committee were 
instructed to contract for the materials and erection of 
the buildings. The President rendered a report of the 
farm managsment and operations for the past season, 
which was throughout very satisfactory to the Trustees. 
The course of studies to be pursued, was reported on 
by a committee having the subject in charge, but final 
action deferred until the next meeting, Feb. 9, 1858. 

The President and Secretary were directed to pre- 
pare a memorial to be presented to Congress, asking 
for an appropriation to each State of the Union, of so 
much of the public land as will be sufficient to endow 
and put in operation an Agricultural College in each 
State in the Union. 

Sugar Cane For Swine.—A correspondent of the 
Southern Cultivator, G. D. Harmon, of Mississippi, 
says—'*In September I weighed two shoats and put 
them in separate pens. No. 1 weighed when put up, 
76 pounds. It was fed on what corn it would eat and 
slops from the kitchen. No. 2 weighed 72 pounds, and 
was fed exclusively on Chinese Sugar Cane, seed and 
all. They were fed something over three weeks, and 
again weighed. No. 1, or the shoat fed on corn, weigh- 
ed 115 pounds, having gained 39 pounds. No. 2, or the 
shoat fed on the Sugar Cane, weighed 110 pounds, hav- 
ing gained 37 pounds. This result shows that Chincse 
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Sugar cane is very near equal to corn, as food for hogs. | money-value of these materials—upon the character 


And take the acre for acre, and Sagar Cane is very far 
superior to corn, from the fact that it will produce at 
least five times as much. In other words, five acres of 
Sugar Cane is equal as food for hogs, to 25 acres of 
corn.” -—— 

MEASUREMENT oF Hay.—A writer inthe N. E. Far- 
mer, who seems to have had some considerable expe- 
rience in the buying or selling of hay, says that hay is 


‘ bought and sold in his region (Reading, Ct.,) mostly 


by measure, and that 512 feet are usually taken as 
equal to a ton, more being required near the top of a 
mow, and less near the bottom. He states that he once 
sold a barnful of hay, and the bottom weighed a ton 
to 400 feet, and that the average weight of the whole— 
top, middle and bottom—was a little less than 500 feet 
for a ton. He says that he should be satisfied to take 
a common barnful of hay,—scaffold and bay,—at the 
rate of 500 feet for a ton. 

This agrees with the report of one of our subscribers 
at the west, who had occasion to buy hay last spring 
when it was uncommonly scarce and dear. The hay 
was a mixture of clover and timothy, and was the 
lower layer of three feet in thickness of a considera- 
ble bulk on a scaffold over a stable, equal in density, 
perhaps, to the middle of a mow 12 to 16 feet in depth. 
A ton was found to measure 510 feet. In buying or sell- 
ing hay by measure, it should be remembered that 
that which is coarse and rank will be more bulky than 
that made from fine grass or clover, or from any grass 
with a thick bottom. 

WetHer TO SELL or TO FeEp.—There is no ques- 
tion that has not more than one side, and to judge 
without proper examination of all, is a prevailing 
error, especially with Agricultural readers and writers, 
and let us add, perhaps still more with farmers who 
are neither readers or writers. Much has been said in 
our columns of late in regard to the advantages of 
feeding stock as a source of both money and manurial 
profit. As illustrating, however, that even this sub- 
ject may assume a different aspect on being looked at in 
a different light, we copy the following from a corres- 
pondent in the Rural New- Yorker: 

‘‘ Suppose corn in the State of New-York, owing to 
a light crop and a foreign demand, should be worth one 
dollar a bushel, while it was worth to put into beef or 
pork only fifty cents a bushel,—would the manure from 
a bushel of corn pay the other fifty cents? I think 
not. Not that I undervalue manure,—it is everything 
to the farmer, but I would get it as cheap as I could. 
{ would try clover, mix swamp muck with barn-yard 
manure ; use ashes, plaster, lime, guano — anything 
that would, on trial, prove the cheapest. But I am 
clearly of opinion that, although as a general rule, 
coarse grain, hay and straw should be fed on the land 
where they grew, there are many exceptions to the rule. 
I have known men let straw rot down, with very little 
benefit from feeding it, rather than sell it for $2 a load ; 
while at the same time they could buy as much ma- 
nure as & load of straw would make for two shillings. 
It is unfortunate that we have not more reliable data 
to base our calculations upon.”’ 

Although the state of things here represented may 
be of rare occurrence, abundant room is afforded for 
the investigations of that experimental farm (when we 
get it,) to shed light upon the course that may be most 
economically pursued—upon the most advantageous 
method of converting materials into manure,—upon its 
actual worth to the farmer, as compared with the 





of different manures, and what “ would on trial, prove 
the cheapest.” 

But as a general principle, we are strongly disposed 
to the belief that there is nothing cheaper, nothing 
better adapted to the wants of the land, nothing that will 
in such a majority of cases more surely prove of lasting 
benefit to the farm and to the farmer, than a system of 
feeding judiciously selected, combined however with 
the manufacture and saving all home-made manures, 
and the purchase if necessary, of such as plaster, lime, 
&c., in addition. 

STRAWBERRY Pants By Mart to Texas.—Mr. 
DINGWALL informs us that he has just heard of the ar- 
rival at Bonham, Texas, of a package of Wilson’s Al- 
bany Strawberry plants, sent there by mail some two 
months ago. They were carefully done up in oiled 
silk, and mailed at the Albany post office Oct. 18th. 
They arrived at their destination Nov. 10th—the pas- 
sage thus taking over three weeks. Mr. D. was, how- 
ever, much pleased to learn that they were found “in 
excellent condition, making new roots, and putting out 
new leaves.” The success which has attended experi- 
ments of this kind, opens a new means of access to our 
best nurseries and florists, to those living in the most 
remote parts of the country, and will doubtless be both 
a convenience to them and an addition to the revenues 
of “Uncle Sam.” Ought he to charge letter postage 
on.such packages ? 

AGRICULTURAL READING.—You say that agricultu- 
ral reading is not aluxury, but a necessity. Upon this 
point allow me to remark, that with me it is both a 
lurury and a necessity ; hence you will perceive that 
I attach a two-fold importance to your periodicals. I 
like the Cultivator—like it for its timely suggestions, 
its faithful warnings, and itssage counsels. The “ Re- 
gister’’ is an excellent thing, just what every far- 
mer needs, and no one who can afford the “‘ weed”’ for 
his boys should think of doing without it. N. p. 


Kixa Partie Corn.—In the statement which lately 
appeared in the Country Gentleman in relation to a 
crop of this variety of corn, an omission has led to a 
mistake on the part of some readers. It was stated 
that sixty bushels were obtained per acre, from an ave- 
rage portion of the field, without the application of any 
manure. Some have supposed there were but sixty 
bushels of ears; but shelled corn, not ears, was in- 
tended. The actual product was one hundred and 
twenty bushels of ears per acre. 


Heavy Buncnes or Grapes.— Mr. Howartt, who 
furnishes a valuable article on the ‘Culture of the 
Grape in Cold Vineries,” for this number, says, in a 
private note — “I have grown Black Hamburghs in 
cold vineries, weighing six pounds to a bunch. I seeI 
was beaten three years ago in Philadelphia, a man 
having raised some weighing six pounds two ounces. 
These two weights have not yet been beaten.” 


AtwaTer’s S—Ewinc Macutne.—In answer to in- 
quiries, we can state that this machine is remarkable 
for its ingenuity and extreme simplicity, and judging 
from an examination of its parts, we should think it 
very durable. The price is only $15, and we are in- 
formed by some of the manufacturers that the actual 
cost of making the machine is less than six dollars. 
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We only regret that the inventor has placed it in very 
inefficient hands for general introduction, and that the 
general agent or owner of the patent, requires such 
exorbitant prices for county and State rights as really 
to prohibit its introduction into most places. 





Can’t ArFrorpD To Stop 1t.—In any event, I cannot 
afford to do without the Country Gentleman, which I 
have found constantly a treat of good things, cautious 
in the advocacy of new and doubtful discoveries and 
inventions, conservative in matters of contested agri- 
cultural doctrine, never allowing the brilliancy of a 
novel idea to dazzle and blind the eyes of sound judg- 
ment, and in the right track as regarding labor as 
something more than the mere handmaid of science, 
but rather az the noble corner stone of all success in 
agricultural enterprise. ‘ Long may it wave!” W. 
B.M. Cedar Lake, Wis. 





fa We are indebted to Hon. Samvet Drxon, our 
M. C., for the Ag. Report of the Com. of Patent Office 
for 1856—to Levi Bartvert, Esq, for Transactions N. 
H. Ag. Society for 1856—to Wm. H. Stanr, Esq, for 
‘*The Illustrated Pear Culturist,” a notice of which 
will appear hereafter. We have also received an 
‘** Exposition of the Natural Position of Mackinaw 
City,”’ with maps, &c. 





FarMer’s Cluss—We find the following seasonable 
hints in the Ohio Farmer: ‘‘ Don’t fail to get up a 
‘Farmers’ Club’ in your circle. Or revive the old one 
if you have had one. You must do this or something 
like it, to keep up with the times. Hold a weekly 
meeting for mutual improvement in agriculture for the 
next sixteen weeks, and mark down the result, and we 
think you will be convinced that such an arrangement 
will be useful.’ Such Clubs ought to be formed in 
every town in the country, where farmers could get to- 
gether and spend at least one evening in a week in the 
discussion of matters pertaining to their own particu- 
lar pursuits. Much valuable information could thus be 
obtained, and a spirit of inquiry and emulation would 
be awakened, which would exhibit its effect in the labors 
and profits of the coming season. 





Hoe CuotERa.—The hog cholera is, and has been 
very prevalent in this county, some five or six miles 
south of this place, many farmers having lost their 
entire stock. No cause for it can be found—no cure 
either, though several nostrums have been tried. I 
mention it to correct the prevailing impression that it 
is caused by poisonous whisky slops, as there are uo 
distilleries in the county, and hogs are seized with it 
in the range and in enclosures. Sypney Spring. 
White Co., Til. 

DisEASE IN CattLE —A neighbor of mine has lost 
two calves and one cow within a few months, by a dis 
ease which we suppose may be Murrain in the head. 
The symptoms are trembling, a yellowish discharge 
from the nose, and a “ blood-shot eye.” If youorany 
of your readers have had experience in the disease 
described, and can give the symptoms more fully, the 
cause, preventive, and cure, you will much oblige A 
READER. 

Good temper is like a sunshiny day; it sheds glad- 
ness and brightness on everything. 





A good wood pile is one sign of a good home. 
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Chinese Sugar Cane in Indiana. 





Epitors Country GeNTLEMAN—You have, I per- 
ceive, many communications in regard to experiments 
with the Chinese Sugar Cane—mostly on a small scale. 
Experiments conducted in this way cannot be entirely 
satisfactory, for the cost of manufacture, (which is the 
principal item to be considered in detemmining its value 
as a staple crop,) cannot be truly estimated. Besides 
this, a wooden mill, or some more rade contrivance, is 
used for expressing the juice, and thus justice is not 
done to the capacity of this crop. 

Without burthening you with details, I will briefly 
state to you some facts gained by a pretty lengthy ex- 
perience. I used one of Hedges, Free & Co.’s vertical 
iron roller mills, which performed its work admirably. 
I used for boiling down, cast-iron pans—procured of 
the same—large and shallow, and set in a brick range, 
I raised three acres of the cane, which did well—at- 
taining a hight of from 11 to 12 feet. Some was plant- 
ed in hills and some in drills. I worked up my own, 
besides a great many small patches of my neighbors, 
I have learned as follows :— 

lst. That it will make an excellent syrup, but that 
much depends on its manufacture. I have seen some 
of very inferior quality. 

2d. The best quality of syrup is obtained when the 
cane is fully ripe, and I think also, without having 
made accurate experiments, that the quantity to be 
obtained is greatest at that stage. 

3d. That our lands that have produced this year (one 
of our best seasons,) 50 bushels corn to the acre, have 
yielded 200 to 250 gallons molasses. With proper plant- 
ing and culture, I believe 300 gallons may be easily 
obtained. 

4th. That a greater yield of juice may be obtained 
by planting in drills 6 or 8 inches apart, keeping all 
suckers down. 

5th. That severe frosts injure the quality of molasses, 
whether the cane be fully ripe or not, and that there- 
fore, 

6th. In our latitude it should be planted from Ist to 
15th May, that it may ripen by the middle or last of 
September. 

For the benefit of some who talk about its yield not 
exceeding 100 gallons to the acre, let me give you the 
product of a patch belonging to one of my neighbors, 
and worked up by me. He had five rows, 90 feet long 
and 4 feet apart, and the product was 19 gallons. This 
is at the rate of 460 gallonsto the acre. It was grown 
on a piece of ground that had formerly been a barn- 
yard, and all the suckers were left to grow, and work- 
edup. Had it been allowed to mature, I think it 
would have gone up to the rate of 500 tothe acre 
The high value of this new plant is a fixed fact with 
us. J.A. Foote. Terre Haute, Ind., Dec. 1, 1857. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—Last spring I procured a 
package of seed at Pittsburgh, of R. Peter’s raising, 
—half a pint, for which I paid one dollar. I planted 
it May 18. It was long coming np, and when up it 
did not grow two inches in two weeks. At the end of 
two weeks it began to go up, and by first of Septem- 
ber it had reached the height of 12 feet. I should have 
stated that my seed planted 51 square rods, six seeds 
to a hill, 3 1-2 feet apart each way. I took all the 
suckers off, suckering it once every week for three 
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weeks in successton, taking from five to fifteen off of 
each hill. 

I made a three-roller mill to grind my cane, after 
the plan of a cider mill, but having but one row of 
cogs at the top of the rollers. It worked well with one 
horse, pressing the juice out tolerably clean by putting 
the cane through twice. Anxious to know whether my 
cane would make molasses or not, and whether my mill 
would answer the purpose, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, when the heads were out, I cut 250 canes, 
which made 25 gallons juice—10 canes made one gal- 
lon juice—25 gallons juice made 14-quarts molasses, a 
good article. By this time I began to think my cane 
was no humbug. On the 14th October the seed began 
to get black. I cut 250 canes; cut the tops off and 
stripped their blades; then run them through the mill 
—yot 20 gallons juice, which made four gallons thicy 
syrup, far superior to the first boiling. I then conclu- 
ded to let the balance of my cane stand until the seed 
ripened; but a few nights after my last making, Jack 
Frost came and spoiled all my seed that was not yet 
ripe, and fodder too; so I had to go to work and work 
up mycane. Although the seed and fodder were spoil- 
ed, I found it had not spoiled the cane for making 
molasses, but rather increased the quantity and quality. 
I finished making up my cane 29th October, and from 
51 rods we had 72 gallons of syrup —a better article 
than I paid $1.12 a gallon for. I sold several gallons, 
for which I got $1 per gallon, and the balance we have, 
which will save me buying molasses for one year, which 
is no small item in my family. I think every farmer 
ought to raise his own sugar cane, and make their own 
molasses, for it certainly pays a larger profit than any 
thing that can be grown on the same quantity of 
ground. 

I tried to make sugar from some syrup, but it would 
not grain. G. H. Baustey, Sr. Connelisville, Fay- 
ette Co., Pa. 

Messrs. Kiprtors—About the middle of May I re- 
ceive a package of Sugar Cane seed from the Patent 
Office, which I planted in ordinary corn land, two feet 
one way and four the other. It came up feebly, and 
grew delicately for several weeks, after which it grew 
most luxuriantly, some attaining the height of ten or 
twelve feet when it formed its head, which perfectly 
matured against the first frost. I cut one hundred 
canes of that which had ripened first, from which, wher 
pressed, I obtained 26 pints of juice. This, after going 
through the process of clarification and boiling, made 
six pints of fine light colored syrup, superior in quality 
to the best New Orleans molasses; which was a yield 
of one pint of syrup to four and a half of juice, and 
also a pint of juice toevery fourcanes. Thus allowing 
a pint of juice to every four canes, or one hill, and at 
the above mentioned distances, an acre will contain five 
thousand four hundred and forty-five hills, which being 
divided by five, leaves one thousand and eighty pints, 
or about one hundred and thirty-five gallons per acre ; 
making a remunerative yield to the farmer even at 
twenty-five cents per gallon. Severalof my enterpris- 
ing neighbors have also tested it, and and are well 
satisfied with the result of their experiments. 

One of the principal officers of the Agricultural 
Bureau at Washington, has given information that out 
of several thousand reports, not one shows a failure. 
This will be gratifying to all, and proves conclusively 
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that it is no “‘ Morus multicaulis,” Rohan potato, or 
humbug. Senseney Wricatr. Middletown, Va 





I planted about 200 hills on light sandy land, and 
when it came up it was such miserable looking little 
stuff, that I thought surely it must be a failure with 
me, and then the cut worms got at it and eat up about 
a fourth of it. I hoed the remainder once and plowed 
it once, which was all the work done to it, and now for 
the result. 

I made about nine gallons of good molasses from it, 
which I prefer to the best Orleans molasses, and I am 
well satisfied that I lost full one-third of the juice for 
want of a better mill. I am very confident that it 
will succeed to a charm as far as molasses is concerned. 
I intend to plant about two acres next spring. A. A. 
Cote. Flowerviille, Ind. 
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Cure for Inflammatory Rheumatism. 

Messrs. Enitors—I have been a sufferer from that 
most painful of all diseases, the infiammatory rheuma- 
tism, and at times wholly unable to move, dress or feed 
myself. After applying all kinds of liniment outward- 
ly, and ali kinds of medicines inwardly, without re- 
ceiving any benefit, I put myself under hydropathic 
treatment and diet, and have had no rheumatism since, 
and have the perfect use of all my limbs. F. M. 1. 








EKMERY’S 
Journal of Agriculture, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
EMERY & CO., 

No. 204 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





TERMS. 
One Copy, per annum, in advance. ..-..............-. $2.00 
Three Copies, .....-----------------+-+--+---22---- 5.00 
Six WF nda semeamcdht es Sp ademieccssamewhaee 10.00 
Ten i and one to the getter up of the club,_ 15.00 


POSTAGE.—6} cents per quarter, payable in advance 
AT THE OFFICE WHEN RECEIVED, to.any part of the United 


States. 
VALUABLE PRIZES, 


We will give the following named valuable Prizes for 
obtaining subscribers to our journal : 

For the largest list mailed or sent to us on or before the 
first day of February, 1858, we will give— 

1. SEWING MACHINE, worth...........-- $1 


2. An AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY,....... 40.00 
‘ ie Pe erloears 20.00 
b, BT Bee IE gen ncn aulsitnsmsatiqnie 10.00 


Also—For the largest list mailed or sent to us on or be- 
fore the first day of April, 1858, we will give— 


1. SEWING MACHINE, worth............. $125.00 
2. An AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY,....... 50.00 
3. 4 en ee eee 40.00 
4. “ 1S) se ee 80.00 
5 4 er er | 20.00 


G,. e eR  URY cik Seemesétinccee sgn seen 

The Sewing Machines offered are the WHEELER & WIL- 
son’s pattern. If others of like value are preferred they 
can be had instead. 

The books to be selected by the successful competitor 
from C. M. Saxton & Co.’s catalogue. No person receiving 
any of the prizes will be allowed the extra copy for clubs 
of ten and over. 

Copies will be mailed to different offices in making up 
clubs if required. 

Prospectuses and sample numbers sent to any one wish- 
ing to compete for the prizes. 

Should the successful competitor for the largest prize 
choose farm implements or farm machinery, they shall 
have the privilege of so deciding. 

Should a competitor not succeed in obtaining a prize he 
will be sure of obtaining a copy for himself by sending us 
the names of ten subscribers and fifteen dollars. 

Money properly mailed and registered and a registry re- 
ceipt taken for it, may be sent at our risk. 

Where the amount is considerable, it would be better to 
purchase a draft, Address EMERY & CO., 

Jan. 1—wiltmlt 204 Lake street, Chicago. 
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Albany County Agricultural Society. 


te The Annual Meeting of the Society for the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, will be held at the 
City Hall in the City of Albany, at 11 o'clock A. M. on 
Wednesday the 15th day of January, 1858. All interested 
in the future welfare of the Society, are respectfully invi- 
ted to attend. A. F. CuatFriexp, Secretary. 
Jan, 1—w&mIlt 
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EMERY BROTHERS, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
ALBANY AGRICUL’RAL WORKS, 
ALBANY, N. Y., 


GAIN call the attention of the Farming Public to 
their extended assortment of Ag. Machinery of their 
own construction, and designed for almost every purpose 
to which Horse Power can be applied. 
THEIR HORSE POWERS 
Have not been equalled by any others in use, in this or 
any country. 

THEIR THRESHER AND CLEANER COMBINED 
is unquestionably the most desirable one now in use for a 
Two-Horse Power, and will operate as efficiently with the 
CLEANER ATTACHMENT, as with the ordinary Se- 
parator now in general use, a desideratum long desired but 
never before attained. 

THEIR GRATER CLOVER MILL, 
With its combinations, is a recent invention, and a most 
important acquisition to tho already large assortment of 


Ag. Machinery. This can be used as a Clover Mill, with ‘ 


or without the Clover Cleaner Attachment, can have the 
Grain Thresher and Separator, or Thresher and Cleaner 
Attachment with it; thus making an assortment of ma- 
chines, and each the same in all points as when made in- 
dependent of each other—and at acost of but one-half the 
amount of money, and requiring less room for storage. 
THEIR DRAG CROSS-CUT SAW-MILL, 

For lumbering, cutting wood, or shingle and stave bolts, is 
s0 improved as to cut both ways at a high velocity ; runs 
light, and works very rapidly. The improvements consist 
in the peculiar rolling motion given the saw, and in the 
formation of the teeth of the saw. 

Tbe log-ways, and its feeding arrangement, are such 
that one man’s force is 3ufficient to manage it when the 
log - eae on the ways, whatever may be its size and 
length. 

. THEIR SHINGLE MACHINE, 
in its way, is an improvement over anything ever offered to 
the public, and may be had independent of the common 
Wood Circular Saw Mill, or as an attachment to it. 

Any farmer having a power of a force equal to Emr- 
rRY’s TWO Horse Power, can if he has the timber, 
make better shingles than he can purchase in any market, 
and do a good business making shingles for sale. Their 
Woed Saw Mills, Dog Powers, Cider Mills & Presses, 
o— &ec., need no special notice, as they are already well 
<nown. 

Full Descriptive Priced Catalogues and Circulars fur- 
nished gratis on application, by enclosing a Three Cent 
Stamp to prepay the oo on same. Agents solicited 
for introducing and selling the above machines, to whom 
liberal discounts will be allowed. 

EMERY BROTHERS, 


Jan. 1, 1858—witmlt. 52 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 





SHEEP BOOK. 


TS Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases of the 
Sheep, with Illustrative Engravings and an Appendix. 
By Henry J. Canfield of Ohio—for sale at the office of this 
paper—price $1.00. 





— 








ALBANY AG. WORKS, 
EMERY BROTHERS, Prepriet’s, 
52 STATE STREET, ALBANY; N. Y. 
PLOWS! PLOWS! PLOWS ! 
A] OT WITHSTANDING the proprietors are all Practi- 

cal Plow Manufacturers, as well as their father be- 


fore them, from the inveution and adoption of Cast Iron 
for their construction, they have since the introdction of 
“EMERY’S PATENT HORSE POWER,” 

And other Agricr]tural Machinery made by them until this 
time, found their facilities insuflicent for manufacturing a 
supply for the demand for them, aud bave in the mean- 
time supplied their trade with Plows Manufactured in 
Massachusetts, of the most approved paaeens in Use, 

The demand for both Machinery and Plows increasing, 
and the transportation alone on plows amounting toa very 
large sum, being from five to ten per cent on their value, 
they have been induced to extend their business facilities, 
and to that end they have recently made arrangements 
which trebles their Steam Power, by putting in @ large low 
pressure Steam Engine with the best of modern improve- 
ments, and otherwise extended their works, which has en- 
abled them to add to their other business thie 

MANUFACTURE OF FLOWS 
On a large scale, and have all the facilitics of the best Plow 
establishments in the country. . 

They have made a selection of all the desirable patterns 
and kinds now in use in this country, and have in ali cases 
been careful to preserve all the fittings and parts, to insure 
uniformity in repairs for plows of the same kind now in 
use, thereby avciding all inconvenience to dealers or far- 
mers who may purchase these plows or repairs, Asall are 
made by machinery, a perfect uniformity is produced in 
the wood-work of ail plows of the same size. 

The castings, also made in same establishment, are of 
the same strong iron, and are al] ground and polished rea- 
dy for work. The edges of the points, as aleo the bottom 
of landsides, are chilled hard as steel can be, which pre- 
serves sharp points and edges, and the proper pitch or sett 
to the landside, and uniform action to the whole plow un- 
til worn out. 

The timber of which they are made is all the “ Mass. 
White Oak,” and which is made for them by same parties 
who supply all the timber for the New-Kngland manufac- 
turers, the quality of which gives to them their great ce- 
lebrity. 

Dealers who have not sold these plows, as also those 
who have, like the proprietorr purchased their plows in 
the Eastern States, are particularly requested to examine 
their work and prices before purchasing, and instead of 
buying at the east, to save from five to ten pei cept. now 
paid for transportation alone, to say nothing of the saving 
in time required to fill orders, and the marring and da- 
maging to same by the long Railroad transportauon to this 
point. Terms as liberal as the best will be given. a better 
finished article suppiied without injury from transporta- 
tion, and a. saving in time of from four to ten and twelve 
days. 

They solicit the attention and patronage of the Trade 
and the Farming Community before purchasing their 
Plows for the coming season. Descriptive Circulars with 
prices furnished gratis on application, by enclosing a three 
cent postage stamp to prepay its postage. 

EMERY BROTHERS, 


Jan. l—w&mlt 52 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 











Seymour’s Broad Cast Sower fur Sale. 
HIS excellent machine gives uniform satisfaction, and 
saves more than its costin actual use. Price $60, de- 
livered at the railroad where manufactured. One may 
now be had, by applying soon to 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 


July 30—wtf. Albany, N. Y. 





One Large 12 mo. Vol.—Price $1.50. 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, 
UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at this office—sent by 
mail postpaid, at $1.75. 
NEW BOOKS 
For Sale at the Office of the Country Gentleman. 
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Three Hundred and thirty-six pages, and Four Hundred 
and forty Engravings. 
RURAL AFFAIRS. 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIAIN MINIATURE 
for every man with a Farm. a Garden, or a Domestic 

Animal—for every Place which will grow a Flower or a 
Fruit-tree—for every Purchaser or Builder in the Coun- 
try, and for every Household in the City, delighting in 
representations or looking forward with hopes of Rural 
Life. Embracing 
RuRAL ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
Frort CuLturg, Domestic ANIMALS, 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, Farm BuiLpines, 
Best Fruits aND Flowers, | Hints ror CuLtTivaTors. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 440 Engravings. 


By Joun J. Tuomas, Author of the “ American Fruit 
Culturist, &c., &c. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1 in Gold, 
Postage Stamps, or Bank-note, by the publishers. 

Among the Illustrations of this volume, are 

11 figs. of Apples. 16 figs. in Fruit Culture, 

2 “ Apricots, 4 Grape Houses, 

6 Plans of Barns, 7 figs. Grape Culture, 
2 figs. of Blackberries, 4 Harrows, 
7 Plans of Barns, 4 Portraits of Horses, 
2 “ Carriage Houses, | 17 Plans of Houses, 
8 Portraita of Cattle, 5 figs. for Lawns, 
3 figs. of Cheese Presses, 10 Mowers and Reapers, 
4 “% Churns, 12 figs. of Pears, 
4 “ Cherries, 10 Plows, 
2 “ Cider Mills, 11 Plums, 
8 Corn Planters, 2 Poultry Houses, 
2 Corn Shellers, 6 Raspberries, 
3 Drills, 12 figs. of Rustic Work, 
6 Maps of Farms, 3 desi’ns for school-hous’s, 
4 Flower Gardena, 5 figs. of Sheep, 
15 Flowering Plants, 6 “ Swine. 

9 figs. of Strawberries, 12 Trees, with 

2 Stump Machines, 179 other Illustrations, 
Embracing a great variety of Implements, Machines, Or- 
naments, Gates, &c., &c., forming a collection such as can 
be found in no other single volume yet published. 

The Purtrran Recorper, Boston, thus notices this work : 

“We cannot conceive of a plan of a book better adapted 
for utility to all the purposes of the Farmer than this. It 
is to him what a book of architectural plans is to the 
Builder. It paints to the eye everything with which the 
Farmer haa to do; and there is hardly any subject of 
practical interest to the Farmer which is not here treated 
and practically illustrated.” 

This we think is tke best book yet published, for School 
District and Town Libraries, as well as for Premiums to 
be awarded by Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 

*,* The same publishers have just issued Tue ILuvs- 
TRATED ANNUAL ReGister OF Rurat Arrairs for 1858—a 
beautiful annual of all Agricultural and Horticultural 
matters—with 130 Engravings. Price 25 cents. For the 
sake of introducing it more widely in every lecality, they 
will send One Dozen Copies, post-paid, for TWO DOL- 
LARS! 


IMPLEMENTS & MACHINERY. 
Farm Economy 


1 








Seed of King Philip Corn. 


EED of this early and productive variety, —the best for 
kJ a crop to precede wheat, ripening in 100 days from 
planting,—and having produced over 60 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre without manure the past unfavorable season 
—is offered for sale by the subscriber. Selected ears, to 
fill a barrel, will be sent by railway on the receipt of $3, 
current msney. J. J. THOMAS, 

Dec. 4—w4tm2t Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 





For Sale. 


HE thorough bred imported DEVON BULL “ Exe- 

ter,” (198) calved March, 1853—bred by James Quart- 
ly, Esq., Molland, England. Also several YOUNG BULLS 
with first rate pedigrees. These animals are in fine condi- 
tion, and well worthy the attention of Devon Breeders, 
For terms, &c., address ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 
Dec. 24—w4tmlt, No. 251 Pearl-street, New-York. 


~ ww 


Chufas or Earth Almonds. 


ASX ANNUAL plant from Spain, producing an abun- 
dance of smal! tubers of a sweet chestnut-like flavor, 
and an excellent substitute for coffee. The subscriber has 
cultivated them for the last three seasons, and finds them 
excellent food for swine, poultry, and other farm stock. 
For sale for planting at the following prices : 25 tubers 10 
cents ; 100 tubers 25 cents ; sent by mail post-paid, or 1000 
by express for $1. Directions for culture, harvesting, &c., 
sent with each package. H. B. LUM, 
Dec. 24—w4tm2t Sandusky, O. 


Just Published—Price $1.25. 
A Practical Treatise on Grasses and Forage Plants, 


COMPRISING 

TS Natural History, Comparative Nutritive Value, 
Methods of Cultivation, Cutting and rs and the 

Management of Grass Lands. By CHARLES Fuint, 

Sec’y of the Mass. Board of Agriculture. For sale at this 

office. If sent by mail, price $1.50. 











Three Vols. 8 vo.—Price $15. 
The American Short-Horn Herd Book, 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


OR SALE at the office of the Country Gentleman and 

Cultivator. The vols. will be sold separate—the first 

vol. at $3, and vols, 2 and 3 at $6each. Every Short-Horn 
Breeder should have this work. 





TO YANKEES AT HOME OR ABROAD 


The Best Newspaper in New-England. 
THE 
Springfield Weekly Republican. 


BY SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY. 
Published every Saturday for $1.50 a Year. 


HIS Journal has won a national reputation for its ex- 

cellence as a general Family Newspaper and its high 
Political and Literary character. Published in the heart 
of New-England ; on a larger sheet and with a greater 
amount of matter than the Boston weeklies ; with a day’s 
later news than the New-York and Boston weeklies of the 
same date ; representing more faithfully than those jour- 
nals can, or profess to do, the distinguishing principles of 
New-England, in morals, politics and religion ; and made 
up With especial reference to the tastes and wants of New- 
England families, whether settled in their original homes, 
or transplanted to distant portions of the Union—Tue Re- 
PUBLICAN presents more attractive features for a general 
circulation than any other New-England paper. 

It is the only newspaper in New-England published on 
a large quarto sheet—eight pages of six columns—like the 
New-York Tribune and Times. It contains. each week, 
fuil Summaries of the local news of New-England — A 
Review of the Markets and Monetary Affairs—A Summa- 
ry of Religious Intelligence ~ A Letter from Boston, by 
one of the most brilliant writers connected with the Press 
— An Agricultural Column — Editorials on the Various 
Topics of the Week—Original and Selected Tales, Poetry, 
Miscellany, &c. ; in all over forty solid columns of Read- 
ing in each number. 

The Republican is under the editorial charge of Samven 
Bow Les, with whom are associated Dr. J. G. HoLuanp, 
author of the History of Western Massachusetts and 
“The Bay Path,” and several other experienced writers. 

TERMS.—One copy: eight months, $l ; one year, $1.50; 
sixteen months,$2. wo copies, one year, $3 ; eight copies 
$10; and twenty one $20; with one copy extra to the 
getter-up of the club in either of the two last cases. For 
forty copies one year, $40, and the Daily Republican extra 
for the getter-up of the club. Bank bills current in the 
capital of any State received at par. 

The Dairy RepvusBiican, conducted by the same parties, 
is published for $5 a year, and coniains all the news of the 
day — Foreign and Domestic — simultaneously with the 
New-York journals, and presented in a much more conve- 
nient and readable style. Five copies of the Daily are 
sent to one address one year for $22.50 ; ten copies, $40. 

tke No subscription received without the cash in ad- 
vance, and the paper is discontinued when the period of 
payment expires. Address 

SAMUEL BOWLES & CO., 
Dec. 17—wltmlt 











Springfield, Mass. 
Agricultural Books, 
For salc at the office of the Country Gentleman, 
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THE NEW-YORK OBSERVER, 


A Religious and Secular Family Newspaper, will com- 
£1 mence on the first of January next, its Thirty-sixth 
Volume, 


It is the Largest Newspaper in the World, 


Published Weekly, and devoted to Religious, Literary 
and Secular Intelligence of every variety. Its Mammot 
Sheet is so arranged as to constitute 


TWO COMPLETE NEWSPAPERS ; 
The one Religious and the other Secular, each of which is 
as large as the Country Gentleman. 


It is not Sectarian in Religion,nor partisan in Politics 
But designed for a pleasing and instructive companion in 
every Evangelical Christian Family. 

A large number of the best writers of the age as special 
Contributors, and Correspondents in all the principal 
Countries of the World, are united with a full Editorial 
Cerps of long experience, to give interest and value to the 


paper. 
sti THE RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT, 
Besides its Editorial Articles and Correspondence, con- 
tains a Summary of the most important movements of all 
Christian Denominations. 

THE SECULAR SHEET, 
In addition to the Foreign and Domestic News, has de- 
partments of Agriculture, of Science, and of Commerce 
—the latter embracing full and accurate Reports of the 
Money, Produce, Cattle and other Markets up to the time 
of going to press. 

The conductors of the Observer will spare no expense 
or effort to maintain for their Journal the high reputation 
it has always possessed. No Journal ever retained for 
the same time so large and so permanent a list of subscri- 
bers as the New-York Observer. It has several times 
passed the ordeal of party and sectional strife, Religious 
and Secular, with little or no variation in the list of its 
subscribers. Of those who have left it in the excitement 
of the moment many have returned again, unsatisfied with 
controversial and party organs as a substitute. 

It has attained its large circulation MAINLY BY VOLUNTA- 
RY SUBSCRIPTIONS and the kind agency of its subscribers. 

Specimen numbers of the paper will be sent free to all 
mpylichete. A copy of our Bible Atlas, with colored Maps 
on paper of large size and best quality, will be sent gratis 
to every person who pays for a year in advance. 

The price of the Observer is $250 a year IN ADVANCE. 
One Dollar and Fifty cents will be deducted as commis- 
sion from the price of THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS sent us at 
one time ;—or ANY OLD SUBSCRIBER, sending us the name 
of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS and Six Dollars, shall have re- 
ceipts for the three subscriptions, for one year. provided 
his own is paid in advance, 

A MORE LIBERAL commission will be paid to any one will 
send us twenty or more new subscribers. 








Address SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
Editors and Proprietors, 
Dec. 17—w3tmIt 138 Nassau-st., New-York. 
A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, : 


75 YEARS OF AGE, 


Whose sands of life have nearly run out, discovered 
while in the East Indies. a certain cure for Cousump- 
tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General 

Debility. 
only child, a daughter, was given uptodie, He had heard 
much of the wonderful restorative and healing qualities 
of preparations made from East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for 
hia child. He studied hard and succeeded in realizing his 
wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thou- 
sands of sufferers in all parts of the world, and he has 
never failed in making them completely healthy and hap- 
py. Wishing to do as much good as possible, he willsend 
to such of his afflicted fellow-beings as request it, this re- 
cipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up, 
and successfully using it. He requires each applicant 
to enclose him one shilling—three cents to be returned 

as postage on this recipe, and the remainder to be ap- 
plied to the payment of this advertisement. 

Address Dr, H. JAMES, No. 19 Grand-st., 

Dec. 17—w4tm1t Jersey City, N. J. 





Berkshire Pigs for Sale! 
A | hecsaapalianes of pure breed, and at a low figure, 
WILLIAM J. PETTEE, 


June 1l—w&mtf Lakevill, eConn. 


The remedy was discovered by him when his ! 
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Excelsior Ag. Works, Aibany, N.Y. 
RICH'D H. PEASE, Proprietor. 


E OFFER the farmers and other responsib.e persons 
of this country, a rare chance to make money as 
fast as they can in most any otler way, by selling our Cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Patent Railway Endless Horse Powers, 
Threshers, Cider Mills, Saw Mills, &c., &c., fur which we 
will allow them a liberal commission. Last season many 
farmers cold these machines for us, and they all made mo- 
ney, and are anxious to sel] them again this season. All 
communications addressed to the subscriber will be 
promptly answered. RiCH’D H. PEABE, 
CERTIFICATES, 
Beprorp Co. Tenn. Oct. 15, 1856, 
We the undersigned hereby certify that we have pur- 
chased of the Agent of the Manufacturer, Richard H, 
Pease of Albany, New-York, his “ Excelsior Horse Power 
and Thresher,” and having used them a sufficient length 
of time to convince us of their utility and durabiiity, feel 
no hesitancy in saying that in our opinion they are the 
very best of which we have any knowledge, they having 
performed to our entire satisfaction. Given under our 
hand, day and date above. 
Garret PHILLIPS, 
M. L. DismuKes, | 
Tuos. Lipscoms, | 


——— 


BenJ. GAkrertt, 
ALEX. SANDERS 
Wm. M. Gocarn, 
ALEX, Eakin, 
Reppinc Georag, 
J. J. Koonce, 
W. C. J. Brown, 
H. D. Davipson. 
East Greenwicu, N. Y., Feb, 26, 1557 

Mr. R. H. Pease—I received the Two Horse Power, 
Thresher and Separator I purchased of you, and put it to 
work to test it. I have threshed 2,500 bushels of wheat, 
oats and rye with them, without a break of any kind. It 
works to my entire satisfaction, and I think there is no 
better machine made. Ws. McNett. 

May 14—wé& mtf. 


Wm. A. ALLEN, 
J. T. ARNOLD, 
W. W. Hastiyes, 
JaMES MCLLINS. 
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Wood’s Portable Steam Engine Works, 
Corner of Rome and Cornetia Streets, Utica, N. Y., (formerly 
Eaton, N. Y.) 


A. N. WoOoD «& co. 
Practical Machinists,and Builders of their Celebrated 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES 


Yor Farm and Mechanical Purposes. 
E HAVE made great improvements in our Engines 
the past winter, particularly in the manner of set- 
ting the tubes in the boilers, (by Prosser’s Patent) addirg 
a large wrought-iron dome in place of small cast ones, in- 
creased the size of fire-box, with ash-pan that can be closed 
up tight or opened at pleasure,—also in the manner of con- 
necting the governor to throttle, making it direct action. 
Parties wishing Circulars with cuts of Engine, should 
enclose P. O. Stamp to pay return postage on same. The 
following is our 
PRICE LIST FOR 1857. 


Horse estimate space oc- cash price fly-wheel di- face of 





power weight re 494 ameter wheel 
2000 Ih. 4 by 5 ft. $240 39 in. 54 in. 

2200 “ 5 by 5 “ 290 39 “ At " 

4 2500 “ 7 by 5 “ 355 40 “ te 

6 3600 “ 7 by 5 “ 550 | Re . 2 

8 4800“ 9by 64“ 700 48 “ 5 © 
10 6000“ 10by 64“ 875 60 “ Ts 
12 7500“ i14by 64“ 1050 an 12 * 





} Cars. 


The above price includes boxing and delivered on board 
A. N. WOOD & CO. 
April 23—wtf—June 1—mft. 
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The Illustrated Annual 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS 


FOR 1858, 

Is now ready for delivery—ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ENGRAVINGS, 
aud comprising a great variety of valuable Hints and 
Suggestions for every Country Residert. The following 
is a brief and imperfect 

EPITOME OF ITS CONTENTS : 

I. A COMPLETE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Tue 
Dwevcuinc—Plan of First Floor ; Chamber Floor ; 
Construction of Roof and Cellar Walls. THe 
Grounps—Laying out and Ornamental Structures ; 
the Flower Garden; the Dwarf Pear and Fruit 
Garden; the Kitchen Garden; the Orchard ; 
Hedges. Ovt Buitninas—Smoke House and Ash- 
ony Range of Farm Buildings; Piggery ; Poultry 
Louse. 

II. RULES FOR EXTERIOR DESIGNS FOR 
HOUSES. 

IIL THE APIARY — Queens, Workers and Drones; 
Hives—their Construction ; Size for different lati- 





Ric petits NGC SATE, 
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tudes ; Glass Boxes for Honey; Swarm coming 
out ; Winter Management, &c. 

IV. COUNPRY HOUSES. Lasoren’s Corraces— 
Design by Mr. Downine; Second Design, with 
mode of constructing Eaves. Swiss Supursan 
Corrace—Design and Plans. Stone Cottage— 
Design and Plans. Smart Farm Hovse— De- 
sign and Plans. Pxriain House 1x CotTrace 
Gotaic Styte—Design and Plans. Cueapr Farm 
Hovuse—Design and Plans. Brackettep Farm 
Hovse—Design and Plans. Iratran Farm House 
—Design and Plans. Batrenep Country Hovuse— 
Design, Plan and ftudy for an appropriate orna- 
mental Gate. Gotuic Mansion— Design and Plan. 


V. NOTES ON FRUITS. Cuxture or Freirrs— 
—Familiar Hints; Treatment of Trees ; Sprouts 
about Fruit Trees; Regrafting Old Trees. Tue 
Grape—the Rebecca; Keeping Grapes; Grapes 
around Boston. Tus Corrant—Varieties of the 
Currant ; Effect of Cultivation ; the Currant as a 
“Bush” and “Tree.” Tae Appite—Apples for 
Cooking; Molasses from Apples; Productive 
Young Orchard. Tus Pear—Fire Blight in Pears ; 
Two Hundred Dollar Trees; Ripening Winter 
Pears. THe Piom—Catching Curculios. PRUNING 
AND GraFTiINnG SHears. Fruit Lappers. 


VL LIST OF THE BEST FRUITS. Sorts adopted by 
the Am. Pomological Society—A prpLes—for Gene- 
ral Cultivation ; for Northern Localities ; Varieties 
which Promise Well. Prars—for General Culti- 
vation 4 for Quince Stocks ; for Particular Locali- 
ties. PLums—for General Cultivation ; which Pro- 
mise Well ; for Particalar Localities. Curerries— 
ditto. Apricots and Necrarines—for General 
Cultivation. Peacues. Grapes. GoosEBERRIEs. 
RasPBerRRies. STRAWBERRIES. CuRRANTS. BLack- 
BERRIES. 


VIL ANNUAL FLOWERS. Descriptive Lists and 
Metnops or Cotturr ; Mode of Sowing ; Hardy 
and Tender. Cuoice ANNUALS. 


VIIL GARDEN STRUCTURES. A Cueap Vinery— 
Design and Cost. Curap Green Hovse—Com- 
mon Green House ; Kew Corservatory. 


IX. THE KITCHEN GARDEN. Hists 1x Mamaces- 
ment—Size ; Rotation of Crops ; Root Crops ; the 
Cabbage Tribe ; Beans, Peas, &c.; Other Crops. 
Tue Hor Bev. Sevect List or VEGETABLEs. 

X. FARM BUILDINGS. Ornamentat CarrtiaGe- 
Ilovses—to accompany Dwelling in Italian style ; 
to sccompany Dwelling in Gothic style. Sheep 
Barn, Chester Co, Barn, Granary & Wagon-House. 


XI. VARIOUS FACTS IN TILLAGE—Depth of 

Sowing Wheat—Good Rotation— Wheat Crop Im- 

roving — Grass Lands—Dividends from Tile— 

feavy Potatoes — Plowing Wet Land — Cheap 

Farm Laborer—Long and Short Manure— Value of 

Straw in Manure—Manure enriched by Grain— 
Harrowing Inverted Sod. 


XII. IMPROVED DOMESTIC ANIMALS — Jersey 
and Suffolk Cattle— Cheviot, and Silesian and 
French Merino Sheep—Portuguese and Chinese 
Swine. FEEDING—Experiments with Hogs— 
Food of Cowa—Rules for es a 


XIIL RURAL ECONOMY — Constructing Stables — 
Questions and Answers—Corn Shocks — Animals 
in Winter—Storing Ice— P!anting Timber—Sbelter 
—Double-Minded Farmers—To make Hens Lay in 
Winter—Feeding Bees—Preparation of Hams. 

XIV. DOMESTIC ECONOMY—Broken China—Stick- 
ing Salve—Frozen Pumps—Flies—Koitting Stock- 
ing Heels—Rat Traps—Owls—Stings and Bites— 
Door Latches— Chimneys—Matches— P. O. Stamps 
—To Mend a Chain Pump without taking it up, 
and many other valuable Items, 


XV. MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES -— Steamer for 
Cooking Feed — Potatoes in Winter — Disease of 
Domestic Animals—Weight of Grain—Root Crops 
—Cheap Fences— Ventilation—Good and Bad Man- 
agement. 

All the above furnished in the neatest and clearest ty po- 
graphy for Twenty-Five Cents! 

Agents desired to sell the RecisteEr in all ments of the 
country, and at every Fair and Show to be held this Fall, 
The most favorable terms will be made. An active man 
may easily — of hundreds or thousands during the 
next few months. 

Address letters of ine ‘or orders with accompany- 
ing cash, to LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

Publishers of the Co. Gent. and The Cultivator, 
395 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

















